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“If perfect and faultless composition is ever to be expected from human 
faculties, it must be at some happy period, when a noble and graceful sim- 
plicity, the result of well regulated and sober magnanimity, reigns through 


the general manners.” 
Fiffay on Shakefpeare, by Mrs. Montacu. 
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The Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, A. D. 
MCLXXXVIITI, by Giraldus de Barri; translated tito 
English, and illustrated with Views, Annotations, and @ 
Life of Giraldus. By Sin Ricnarp Corr Hoare, Bart., 
F.R.S., F. A. S. @ vols. 4to. Pp. vol: I, exci, * and 
219; vol. II, 440: with Indexes, and fifty-nine Plates, 


818s, Miller. 


E cannot commence our review of these splendid vo- 
lumes without first expressing our satisfaction at the 
excellent example which the worthy Baronet, who has been 
the means of their publication, affords to the different classes 
that compose the upper ranks of society. Born to a station 
in life which far removes him from the necessity of exertion, 
and with a fortune at command that secures to him a full 
sufficiency of praise, (for where is it that affluence will not 
attract flatterers ?) he disdains to eens alone on the accident 
of birth for pre-eminence, and toils for fair and honourable 
fame in the paths of literature and of art. The specious fri- 
volities of fashionable gaiety, which have folly for their ori- 
gin and, too often, guilt for their end; which deprive no- 
ility of its best robe, respect, and degrade and brutalize in 
proportion to the ardour with which they are ptirsued, have 
for him no charms. ** With an eve that can see nature,’ to 
employ the words which he has himself quoted from those 
maxims of ancient wisdom, the Triads, * a Gare that can feel 
nature, and a résolution that dares follow nature,” he seeks 
the meed of distinction by cultivating the higher powers of 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the mind, and not like the Grevilles of the day, by patron- 
izing the sing-song agents of foreign espionage and imposi- 
tion, or aiming at a disgraceful and degrading notoriety, by 
regulating the etiquette of a ball and music-room ! 

Sir Richard commences his work with a short Dedication 
addressed to ‘ the historian, the antiquarian, and the artist,” 
and ‘* more particularly to the Society of British Antiquari- 
ans, whose labours are so successfully employed in the in- 
vestigation of our national antiquities.” We must here enter 
our protest against the use of the word antiquarian as a sub- 


Sstantive, and that the more strongly, lest the use made of it 


by our author fhould extend an error that is already but too 
prevalent; and further, we have no ‘Society of British Anti- 
quarians.’’ The title of that learned body to which Sir Rich- 
ard alludes, and of which he is a most distinguished mem- 
ber, is simply ‘ the Society of Antiquaries of London.’ 

The first volume consists of three principal divisions, viz. 
‘first, the Life of Giraldus de Barri, with an account of his 
manuscripts at Oxford, Cambridge, Lambeth, and in the 
British Museum ; second, an introduction to the history of 
Cambria, prior to the date of the Itinerary in 1188; in 
which the several Campaigns of Julius Cesar, Plautius, 
Claudius, Ostorius, Suetonius, Frontinus, and Agricola, 
are described and explained by maps; the various Roman in- 
scriptions relating to the Legio Secunda Augusta, and the 
Legio Vicesima Valens Victrix, stationed in Wales, given, with 
an account of those legions, and also of the Roman cities, 
stations, and roads in Wales; the course of Offa’s and Wat’s 
dykes, &c.; and, third, the Itinerary of Baldwin, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, through Wales in the year 1188, on the 
service of the Holy Cross, written in Latin, by Giraldus de Barn, 
and now for the first time published in English; with numerous 
annotations describing the ancient and present state of Wales, 
its castles, abbies, scenery, &c.” The following extract from 
the Preface points out the causes that led to this publication. 


“ My friend Mr. Wyndham, who first called the attention of the 
public to the various beauties and antiquities of Wales, was the first 
also (us a tourist) who took notice of Giraldus. For many success- 
ive years he ( Giraldus ) has been my companion through the princi- 
pulity, and I found him so entertaining, though frequently so eccen- 
tric, that LE resolved to take him as my guide, and to follow him and 
his crusaders throughout their whole expedition. His descriptions 
ure m general very accurate, and his topographical remarks just ; 
his narrative is interspersed with many interesting historical facts 
and anecdotes ; and his fabulous stories and miracles, when we con- 
suler the age of bigotry and superstition in which they were 
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Hoare’s Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin. s 
Yecounted and credited, will, in these more enlightened days, excite 

rather our laughter than surprise.” P. ii.—“ Few countries,” Sir 
Richard remarks in continuation, “ abound so much in traditionary 

history as Wales, and much historical fact may be deduced from 

these traditions, however apparently clothed in the habit of fiction 

and romance: the name of each individual place, river, mountain, 

and I might almost add, each field, has its significant meaning ; and 

I know of nothing which contributes more to throw light on the an- 

cient history of Cambria than the names of places judiciously ins 

vestigated, and not too fancifully etymologyzed.”  P. v. 


The life of Giraldus appears to have been principally drawn 


up from Wharton’s* Anglia Sacra, a most interesting and 


useful collection to all searchers into ecclesiastical history 
though but little known beyond the closets of the learned. 
Giraldus was the fourth son of William de Barri, and by the fe- 
male line was grandson to Rhys ap Theodor, Prince of South 
Wales. He was born at the Castle of Manorbeer, in Pembroke- 
shire, about the year 1146, “and at avery early age shewed 
strong marks of literary talents, and an earnest desire to dedi- 
cate himself to offices of religion.” This disposition of mind 
was strengthened by his uncle, David Fitzgerald, Bishop 
of St. David’s, who undertook the care of his education, and 
drew him from the paternal roof, where the pursuits of his 
brethren and their companions being all military, afforded him 
no opportunity for studies congenial tohis natural genius. In 
his twenty-third year he went to Paris, and became so distin- 
guished for his assiduity and acquirements, that the Doctors of 
the University pointed him out as a pattern to the young men 
of his age. Returning to England about the year 1172, he en- 
tered into holy orders, and ever afterwards exerted his whole abi- 
lities in endeavouring to forward the interests of the Church, 
and that with such an unyielding firmness as raised him many 
enemies, and eventually barred his promotion to the Episcopal 


dignity. One instance of this determined inflexibility is thus 
related by Sir Richard. ¢ 


“ Observing that, owing to the negligence of the prelates of the 
diocese of St. David's, the Church did not receive its dues, and that 
the Welsh paid no tythes either in wool! or cheese, he went to Can- 
lerbury, and haying stated his complaints to R ichard the Arch ibishop, 
Was appointed his Legate in Wales, for the purpose of rectifying 
these and other abuses. He executed this commission with great 
spirit and success, and excommiunicated without distiuciion those 





* Not Warton, as Sir Richard has erroneously called him through- 
eut his whole work, 
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the mind, and not like the Grevilles of the day, by patron- 
izing the sing-song agents of foreign espionage and imposi- 
tion, or aiming at a disgraceful and degrading notoriety, by 
regulating the etiquette of a ball and music-room ! 

Sir Richard commences his work with a short Dedication 
addressed to ‘* the historian, the antiquarian, and the artist,’ 
and ‘ more particularly to the Society of British Antiquari- 
ans, whose labours are so successfully employed in the in- 
vestigation of our national antiquities.”” We must here enter 
our protest against the use of the word anfiquarian as a sub- 


Sstantive, and that the more strongly, lest the use made of it 


by our author fhould extend an error that is already but too 
prevalent; and further, we have no ‘‘ Society of British Anti- 
quarians.”” The title of that learned body to which Sir Rich- 
ard alludes, and of which he is a most distinguished mem- 
ber, is simply ‘ the Society of Antiquaries of London.’ 

The first volume consists of three principal divisions, viz. 
‘first, the Life of Giraldus de Barri, with an account of his 
manuscripts at Oxford, Cambridge, Lambeth, and in the 
British Museum ; sccond, an introduction to the history of 
Cambria, prior to the date of the Itinerary in 1188; in 
which the several Campaigns of Julius Cesar, Plautius, 
Claudius, Ostorius, Suetonius, Frontinus, and Agricola, 
are described and explained by maps; the various Roman in- 
scriptions relating to the Legio Secunda Augusta, and the 
Legio Vicesima Valens Victrix, stationed in Wales, given, with 
an account of those legions, and also of the Roman cities, 
stations, and roads in Wales; the course of Offa’s and Wat’s 
dykes, &c.; and, third, the Itinerary of Baldwin, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, through Wales in the year 1188, on the 
service of the Holy Cross, written in Latin, by Giraldus de Barn, 
and now for the first time published in English; with numerous 
annotations describing the ancient and present state of Wales, 
its castles, abbies, scenery, &c.”” The following extract from 
the Preface points out the causes that led to this publication. 


“My friend Mr. Wyndham, who first called the attention of the 
public to the various beauties and antiquities of Wales, was the first 
also (as a tourist) who took notice of Giraldus. For many success- 
ive years he (Giraldus ) has been my companion through the princi- 
pality, and f found him so entertainmg, though frequently so eccen- 
tric, that I resolved to take him as my guide, and to follow him and 
his crusaders throughout their whole expedition. His descriptions 
ure im general very accurate, and his topographical remarks just ; 
his narrative is interspersed with many interesting historical facts 
and anecdotes ; and his fabulous stories and miracles, when we con- 
sider the age of bigotry and superstition in which they were 
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Hoare’s Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin. s 
Yecounted and credited, will, in these more enlightened days, excite 
rather our laughter than surprise.” P. ii.—‘ Few countries, ” Sir 
Richard remarks ia continuation, “ abound so much in traditionary 
history as Wales, and much historical fact may be deduced from 
these traditions, however apparently clothed in the habit of fiction 
and romance: the name of each individual place, river, mountain, 
and I might alinost add, each field, has its significant meaning; and 
I know of nothing which contributes more to y throw light on the an- 
cient history of Cambria than the names of places judiciously ins 
vestigated, and not too fancifully etymologyzed.” Pv. 


The life of Giraldus appears to have been principally drawn 


up from Wharton’s* Anglia Sacra, a most interesting and 


useful collection to all searchers into ecclesiastical history, 
though but little known beyond the closets of the learned. 
Giraldus was the fourth son of William de Barri, and by the fe- 
male line was grandson to Rhys ap Theodor, Prince of South 
Wales. He was born at the Castle of Manorbeer, in Pembroke 
shire, about the year 1146, and at a very early age shewed 
strong marks of literary talents, and an earnest desire to dedi- 

cate himself to offices of religion.”’ This disposition of mind 
was strengthened by his uncle, David Fitzgerald, Bishop 
of St. David’s, who undertook the care of his education, and 
drew him from the paternal roof, where the pursuits of his 
brethren and their companions being all military, afforded him 
no oppertunity for studies congenial tohis natural genius. In 
his twenty-third year he went to Paris, and became so distin- 
guished for his assiduity and acquirements, that the Doctors of 
the University pointed him out as a pattern to the young men 
of his age. Returning to England about the year 1172, he en- 
tered i into holy orders, and ever afterwards exerted his whole abi« 
lities in endeav ouring to forward the interests of the Church, 
and that with such an unyielding firmness as raised him many 
enemies, and eventually barred his promotion to the Episcopal 
dignity. One instance of this determined inflexibility is thus 
related by Sir Richard. ‘ 


“ Observing that, owing to the negligence of the prelates of the 
diocese of St. David's, the | Church did not receive its dues, and that 
the Welsh paid no tythes either in woo! or cheese, he went to Can- 
terbury, and having stated his complaints to R chard the Arch ibishop, 
Was appointed his Legate im Wales, for the purpose ef rectifying 
these and other abuses. He executed this commission with eveat 
spirit and success, and excommunicated without distiuciion those 
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who refused to pay their tythes. All but the men of Ros, or the 
Flemings, readily paid their tenths, and in revenge for their non-com- 
pliance, the Welsh plundered their farms and took aw ay their sheep. 
Amongst those who resisted the demands of the clergy, was one 
William Karquit, Governor of the Province of Pembroke, who 
being jealous of the newly acquired oflice of Giraldus, took away 
forcibly from the Priory at Pembroke eight yoke of oxen, and drove 
them to his own castle. Three times he was requested to restore 
them, and as often refused ; at last, being threatened with excom- 
munication, he replied, ‘The Legate may indeed be proud and ma- 
licious, but I think him not bold enough to excommunicate the Con- 
stable of the King in his own castle.’ He was then informed, that 
or hearing the bells of the monastery sound three times, he might 
rest assured that the sentence of excommunication had been passed. 

When the messenger returned, the monks and clergy were summoned 
together; the Legate in the most solemn manner passed sentence of 
excommunication, and the bells, as is usual on similar occasions, con- 
firmed it by their peals.”— P. xiii. 


Whilst invested with the legatine character, and acting on 
those false principles of religion which even to this hour sway 
the conduct of the rigid Catholic, he also attempted to re- 
form the morals of the priests by depriving them of their wives, 
‘whom he stigmatized by the unhallowed appellation of concu- 
bines. The aged Archdeacon of Brecknock refused to sub- 
mit to his injunctions, and was in consequence suspended 
from his preferment, which shortly afterwards was given to 
Giraldus by the metropolitan Archbishop. In this new office he 
acted with so much rigour that he was involved in frequent dis- 
putes; yet he alimost alw ays obtained the victory through his stea- 
dy and unbending perseverance. On the decease of his uncle the 
Bishop 3 in 1176, “he was chosen to succeed him by the Canons 
of St. David’s ; but his election so highly displeased the King, 
(Henry the Second) that the latter threatened to dispossess 
them Tf their lands and revenues. Henry’s opposition was 
founded on his knowledge of the character of the churchman ; 
and though he was strenuously recommended in a council pur- 
posely summoned, and consisting of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and his suffragan bishops, to appoint Giraldus to the 
vacant see, he still refused, saying ‘‘that it was neiiher expe- 
dient nor necessary to elect either a too upright or too active 
a man to the vacant bi shopric, as such a choice might prove 
detrimental to the cathedral church of Canterbury, or even 
to the crown itself*.’’ Henry, it may be presumed, smarted 





* Nee Regi nee Archiepiscopo opus est aut expe diens, nimis 
probum aut strenuum, née vel Anglia Corona, vel Cantice Cathedra de- 
trimentum sentiat, in Ecclesia Sancti David Episcopum esse. 
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yet too sorely at the indignities to which he had been com- 
elled to submit by the haughty and obdurate Becket, to be 
willing to confer so much authority on one who scarcely yield- 
ed in inflexibility to that proud prelate. He had also ether 
reasons for his refusal, and owned to his more confidential 
servants that he “thought it not safe to place a person so 
nearly related to Prince Rhys, and to almost all the nobility 
of Wales, at the head of the See of St. David’s; and that the 
pride and pretensions of the Welsh would be heightened by the 
promotion of so able, worthy, and resolute a man.”’ ; 

Every attempt to persuade the King to accede to his 
election proving vain, Giraldus returned to Paris, where 
he acquired * prodigious fame’? by his eloquent declama- 
tions in the schools, and having remained about three years, 
he came back to England. On his way through Canterbury, he 
dined with the prior and monks of Christ Church in that 
city by invitation; and in describing his entertainment, he 
inveighed with much ‘severity against their luxurious manner 
of living: * their tables,’ he observes, ** abounded with nu- 
merous and savoury dishes, and with such a variety of the 
choicest wines, that ale and beer were not allowed to be 
introduced.’”’ Proceeding to St. David’s, he found that 
diocese in great confusion, through some disputes between 
the Bishop, Peter de Leia, and the Welsh : and on the advice of 
the Archbishop, he was appointed administrator of that 
Church, and managed its concerns for a considerable time 
with much prudence and success. He was afterwards invited 
to court, and deputed as a pacificator to Wales, in which situa- 
tion his conduct so highly pleased the King, that he declared that 
** If Giraldus had not been born in Wales, and so nearly allied 
to its Princes and Chieftains, he would have loaded him with 
ecclesiastical benefices, and preferred him to the highest ho- 
nours.”” In 1185, Henry appointed him preceptor to his 
son John, whom in the same year he accompanied to Treland 
as secretary, and who successively offered him the Bishoprics 
of Fernes and Leighlin, and the Archbishopric of Cashel, 
all which he refused, from a latent hope of obtaining the See 
of St. David. Whilst in Ireland he was extremely assiduous 
in collecting materials for his two works “ De Topographia 
Hibernia’”’ and “ De expugnatione Hibernic ;”’ several copies of 
which still exist in manuscript in our different libraries. 

The most busy period of his life was now approaching, 
King Henry with many of his nobility had assumed the 
badge of the cross, and were preparing to engage in the grand 
Crusade against the infidels that was then convulsing the 
European world to its centre. Baldwin, Archbishop of Can- 
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terbury was deputed to preach the ‘ holy mission” in Wales, 
and was attended by Ranulphus de Glanville, Chief Justi+ 
ciary of the Realm. At Radnor, they were met by Rhys 
ap Gruffydh, and many illustrious chieftains of the cou NU} 
to whom and to the surrounding multitude the Archi! sishop 
explained the object of his journey. Giraldus was i first 
person that inlisted under the consecrated banners, and bis 
example was followed by Bishop Peter de Leia and many 
others. His powerful oratory was also of great use in promoting 
the endeavours of Raldwin, whom he accompanicd through: ut 
his whole journey, the records of which are coutained in the 
Juinerary now before us. His enthusiastic fervour made so 
many converts, that King John is said to have bitterly re- 
roached him tor “ draining his county of Pembroke of men, 
a persuading such numbers to take the cross, and repair to 
the Holy Land.’’—Bui “although thus zealous and successful,’ 
says Sir Richard, “in preaching the cause of the C rusade : 
yet on the death of King Henry, at whose tetance he had 


taken the cross, he applied to the Cardinal Legate, John of 


Anagm, on behalf of bimself and Peter de Leia, Bishop of 
St. David's, for absolution trom the vows which each 
had made to go to the Holy Land; and which they obtained 
on the plea of age and poverty, but on condition that they 
should atiend to the reparation of the Cathedral Church of 
St. David’s, and give every assistance im their power to the 
crusaders who undertook the j journey to Jerusalem.’ . 

On the departure of Richard Coeur de Lion for the Holy 
Land, that monarch appointed Giraldus, with whose zeal 
and fidelity he had been highly satisfied, ** coadjutor to 
William de Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, in the regency of 
the kingdom.”’ \WVhilst in this. office he refused both the 
Bishopric of Bangor and that of Llandaff; alledging as his 
motive, that “ he was unwilling to accept any situation that 
would divert him from his studies.’”’ His own avowal, how- 
ever, and the following anecdote which he has recorded of 
himsejf, evince that the real ground of his refusal was his 
strong desire to seat himself at ‘St. David's. 


“A priest who was deranged in his mind, and who following 
the court of the | Justic lary, was accustomed fo amuse tle young men by 
lidicrons and ridiculous sayings, feigned a conversation with Gi- 
raldus.—f Master Giraldus, will you.accept of the Bishopric of 
Guiseford ?’—* No.’ Will you accept the Bishopric of Ossory ?— 
‘No. —* The Bishopric of Leighelia?’ -‘ No.’ —* The Archbishopric of 
Cashel !’—* No.’—~* But do you choose the Bishopric of St. David’s? 
Then, replying with a loud and clamorous voice, ‘ yes!" he burst 
into a fit of laughter,” 
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All the endeavours of Giraldus to procure the preferment 
he so much wished for proving fruitless, he retired to Lincoln, 
where he passed nearly seven years in retirement, pursuing 
his studies with indefatigable ardour. Once more, however, 
a vacancy in his favourite See drew him from his pursuits, 
and he was nominated with three others, to succeed to the 
Bishopric of St. David; but the all-powerful opposition of 
Archbishop Hubert impeded his election, and in a letter to 
the Archbishop, Giraldus thus describes his feelings at his 
repeated disappointments. 


« Hitherto I have unfortunately sacrificed too much time to 
fruitless ambition: let me, therefore, be allowed to retire and indulge 
without further molestation my favourite pursuit of books and litera- 
ture. Let others anxiously covet the high honours attached to a 
court, as I myself, labouring under the same vice, once did, and be- 
came an useless and unprofitable follower of it. Having more than 
sufficiently experienced the vicissitudes and vexations resulting from 
an attendance upon the high and mighty, I desire to be in that 
situation in respect to them, as if I had never been in their service. 
May the Holy Father and merciful God grant, that far from the 
cares and ambition of a court, which always wound, and never heal 
and satisfy the heart; and far from the clamorous bustle of the 
world, by lamenting and redeeming my heavy loss of time, I may 
be able to pass the moderate remaining portion of my life in peace- 
ful ease and tranquility.” 


The wish for complete retirement, which Giraldus here 
expresses, had not however yet become sufficiently powerful to 
govern his desires; and we very shortly afterwards find him 
engaged in an obstinate contest to secure his election, he having 
been chosen Bishop of St. David’s by a convocation assembled 
for the purpose in June 1199. He now appealed to the 
Pope, Innocent the Third, in support of his claim, and by 
persisting in it was involved in a tedious litigation of nearly 
four years; during which time * he took three successive jour- 
nics to Rome at a considerable expence, but was at last de- 
feated in his hopes, for the Pope passed a definitive sentence, 
and declared his election null.”’ Stull, his right was deemed so 
unquestionable by many, that in Wales he was usually styled 
the Bishop elect; and ‘ although he does not appear ever to 
have assumed that title himself, yet King John issued several 
mandates and letters against him for presuming to take upon 
himself that character.’ During the struggle he was perse- 
cuted in various ways, and different attempts were made to 
frighten him into silence, but all these were rendered abortive 
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by his determination and firmness. He even sustained a 
temporary alienation of his benefices at Brecknock ; yet gi 
me ie ¢ had finally decided against him, he still possessed s 
much influence, that the chief justiciary consulted him as to 
the nomination of a proper person to fill the See. Soon 
afterwards he resigned his archdeaconry and prebend in favour of 
his nephew Philip ¢ de Barri, whose weltare had been recommend- 
ed to him by his brother, when on his death bed. This 
was about 1404. The last seventeen years of his lite he spent 
in retirement in Wales, “ employed in. ey his former 
literary works, and in compos sing others.”” In the: midst of 
these employ ments, he had the pleasure to receive and the 
Virtue to refuse an ‘office of that episcopal dig nity which had 
pointed his ambition for so many vears. He refused it be- 
cause the terms on which it was proffered were dishonoura- 
ble! He died in the seventy-fourth year of his age at St. Da- 
vid’s, and was there buried in the Cathedral Church. Sir 
Richard, with all the partial fondness of an author for the 
hero of his own writings, has summed up his history with 
these words. 


« Noble in his birth, and comely in his person; mild in his manners, 
and atluble in his conversation; zealous, active, and undaunted in 
maintaming the rights and dignities of his church; moral in his cha- 
racter, and orthodox in’ his principles; charitable and disinterested, 
though ambitious; learned, though superstitious; 

SUCH WAS GIRALDUS. 
And in whatever pomt of view we examine the character of this 
extraordinary man, whether as a scholar, a patriot, or a divine, we may 


justly consider him as one of the brightest luminaries that adorned 
the annals of the twelfth century.’—P. xlix. 


In his ** Introduction to the History of Cambria,’’ Sir 
Richard has proceeded to a far greater extent than was neces- 
sary, when considered in reference to the Itinerary of Giraldus, 
In themselves, however, his observations are very interesting ; 
though we strongly suspect that the routes which he has traced 
for the expeditions of Cyesar and Ostorius into the interior of 
the island are liable to various objections. For instance, Du- 
rovernum, or Canterbury, however strongly it might have 

been fortified by art, cannot be said to be fortified by ‘nature,’ 

and is therefore a very improper situation to be assigned as that 
to which the Britons retreated after their first repulse by Ceesar 
in his second expedition. The most likely spat is now occu- 
pied by the castle and woods of Chilham, about five miles 
south-westward from Canterbury. Czsar, during his marc} 
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towards the territories of Cassivelaunus, had several skir- 

mishes with the Britons, ** one of which,” says Sir Richard, 
«‘was probably at Newington, near London.’ ” Now the 
Newington here meant, is not near London, but full thirty- 
seven miles distant; we only notice this to prevent its being 
mistaken for Newington Butts, as in the accompanving plan 
the name is rightly inserted. The conjectures on the cam- 

yaign of Plautius are ingenious and most probably correct 5 
but not so we believe the assigninent of the station Forum 
Diane to Dunstable, and that “ot Cesaromagus to Chelms- 
ford. It may indeed be justly questioned whether there ever 
was a station at either of these places. The strong encamp- 
ment called Maiden-Bower, which if it did not. originate 
with the Romans, was certainly occupied by them, is a 
full mile and a half from Dunstable, on the edge of the 
Chiltern hills, overlooking Totternhoe and the low grounds 
towards Buckinghamshire. Here, then, was the real 
site of the Roman station, to which, with Ward, we should 
rather give the name of Magiovinium than Forum Di- 
anew, even though the latter be supported by the authority of 
the Bishop of ~ Cloyne*. The situation of Chelmsford is 
equally as inappropriate as Dunstable itsclf for the site of a 
Roman fortress ; and, according to Gough, in his additions 
to the Britannia, there was not even a road here till Maurice, 

Bishop of London, had one made in the reign of Henry the 
First. Before that time the road run through Writtle, a vil- 
lage two miles to the west. The inscription alluding to the 
conquest of Britain by the Emperor Claudius, of which Sir 
Richard has given a copy from the original marble in the wall 
of the courtyard of the Barberini palace at Rome, has been 
printed already in W right’s Travels. Some years ago, before 
the French cagles waved their baleful plumes over the glories 
of the Capitol, this inscription was pointed out to a friend of 
ours by the Prince himself, with this remarkable comment :— 
“© What transitions there are in this world! You that were in 
those days looked upon as savages placed at the extremity of 
the globe, are now the first nation on the Jace of it ; and Italy, 
once its sole mistress, is now among the very lowest of its sub- 
divisions!” ‘That this may be propeily understood, it is re- 
quisite to repeat the inscription, which is on a stone three 
feet six inches high, and nearly three feet broad, havi Ing a 
plain border ; about half the words have been restored. 





* See Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. I, p. 26, 27 
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TI. CLAVDIO. CAS 
AUGVSTQ 
PONTIFICI. MAX.TR. P. IX, 

COS. V. IMP. XVI. P. P. 
SENATVS. POPUL.QO.R. QUOD 
REGES.BRITANNIZE. ABSQ. 
VLLA.JACTVRA. DOMVERIT 
GENTESOUE. BARBARAS 
PRIMUS.INDICIO.SUBEGERIT 


The Roman geography of Britain still wants elucidation, for 
there are several other stations besides those above mentioned, 
the real sites of which, as fixed by Sir Richard, we should 
strongly contend against, if our limits were less civcmmectibed, 
The Durolitum of Antonine we should certainly remove from 
Kumford, and place it at didbury, nearly three miles to the 
north-westward of that town; and the vast earth-works on 
Lexden Heath are not, in our opinion, sufficient to prove that 
the British city of Cunobelin stood there rather than at Camal- 
odunim, (now Colchester) which our author conceives ta 
be purely a Roman foundation. Some of those entrenchments 
were unquestionably raised in the time of the civil wars. We 
much wish that we could follow Sir Richard in the track which 
he has assigned for tae chain of forts erected by Ostorius Sca- 
pula, which, contrary to most other writers, he supposes to 
have been consiructed on the banks of the Nen rather than 
of the Avon, and that Tacitus mistook the Antona tor the 
Anfone ; the latter appellation, as appears trom a passage quoted 
from Richard of Cirencester, being an ancient name of the 
Nen river. Yet we dare not indulge this desire, and shal] 
only remark in reference to one of the maps by which Sir 
Richard has illustrated this part of his work, that from the 
arguments stated by Mr. Brayley in his Description of Hun- 
tingdon®*, we are compelled to hesitate in admitting Godman- 
chester to be the ancient Durolipons : surely that station must 
have been at Huntingdon itself. 

In tracing the operations of the Legio Secunda Augusta, and 
the Legio Fiwesima Valens Victrix, the only two that seem to 
have any connection with Cambria, Sir Richard has copied 
and given engravings of all the inscriptions relating to them 
that are known to exist ;_ his principal authority being the Bri- 
tannia Romana of Hi isley. This part is followed by a cone 
densed general account of the public works of the Romans, 
and more particularly of the various roads that traversed Wales, 

ef which we find that there were seven principal ones, and 


-_ 





* Vide Beauties of England and Wales, vol. VII. 
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about as many roads of communication between different sta- 
tions. A brief account follows of the principal historical 
events that happened in Cambria frem the time of the Romans 
till the preaching of the Crusade by Archbishop Baldwin in 
1188, and the termination of the independence of Wales with 
the life of the unfortunate Prince Lhewelyn ap Gruflyth in the 
vear 1282, when Edward the First annexed the principality to 
the Crown of England, and abrogated the laws of Howel 
Dha. | ; 

We now arrive at the Itinerary itself, to which Giraldus has 
attached two prefaces, both of them addressed to Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. In the first, which is 
but httle to the purpose, he characterizes Henry the Second 
and his successor Richard, as Princes *‘ equal in vice, little 
skilled in letters, and much engaged in business ;’’ in the se- 
cond he employs these words. 


_ * Since those things which are known to have been done through 
a laudable devotion, are not unworthily extolled with due praises ; 
and since the mind when relaxed loses its exergy, and the torpor of 
sloth enervates the understanding, as iron acquires rust for want of 
use, and stagnant waters become foul; lest my pen should be injured 
by the rust of idleness, [ have thought good to commit to writing the 
devout visitation which Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, made 
throughout Wales: and to hand down, as it were in a mirror, through 
you, illustrious Stephen, to posterity, the ditficult places through 
which we passed, the names of springs and torrents, the witty sayings, 
the toils and incidents of the journey, the memorable events of an- 
cient and modern times, and the natural history and description of 
the country; lest my study should perish through idleness, or the 
praise of these things be lost by silence.” — P. exci. 


The Itinerary was divided by Giraldus into two Books; the 
first containing thirteen chapters, the second, fourteen; to 
each of these Sir Richard has added annotations, besides giving 
illustrative and explanatory notes on the respective pages ; the 
additions, in many instances, being of greater extent than the 
original passages. There is scarcely a chapter in Giraldus but 
what bears evidence of his strong passion for the marvellous in 
natural events; and to use an expressive, though colloquial 
phrase, he seems always to have been upon the Aunt afler 
wonders. Itis but justice, however, to repeat what Sir Richard 
says in his defence on this subject. 


“ Our high opinion of the good sense and judgment of Giraldus 
must be in some degree lowered, when we recollect the repeated tales 
of wonder which he relates; his own words however, prove that he 
did not give implicit credit te all the miracles inserted in his works, 
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for he says, ¢ T know and am well assured that Thave committed to 
writing some things that will appear ridiculous and even impossib ile to 
the reader; nor do | wish that hasty credit should be given to every 
thing I have asserted, for I do not believe them myself.” P. li.® 


.* 
’ 
i 


It would be dificult to conceive an adequate idea of the 
country travelled over by At chbish op Baldw: Dy if Sir Richard 
had not illustrated the course of his progress by a large map, 
which also includes the site of the Roman Stations, and of 
the fortresses throughout the entire. principality, ‘The Arch- 
bishop entered Wales from Hereford, and proceeding to New 
Radnor, commenced the business of his mission. Giraldus, 
as already stated, was the first who took upon him the sign of 
the cross, and this he himsclf. st: tes he was impeiled to do, 
by the urgent importunity and pron ses of the King, and the 
persuasions of the Archbishop and the Justiciary.”” He after- 
wards accompanied Baldwin through his whole journey, which 

was directed southwards from Radnor to Abergavenny, Caerleon, 


and Cardiff, and thence continued westward along the skirts of 


the BristolChannel toCarmarthen, Ha erford-west and St.David’s 
whence turning to the north-east, the crusaders proceeded te oCar- 
digan, and; afterwards made a shortinlandcircuitto Po mis Stephani, 
now Llanpeder, Stratflur Abbey, and Llanbadamm Vawr. From 
the latter place, proceeding directly north, they skirted the sea- 
shore to ‘Towyn, Barmouth, Harlech, and Pwilheli, and cross- 
ing the peninsula to Nevin, pursued their way to Caernarvon 
and Bangor. Thence bending to the east, they went on to 
Conway, Abergeley, Ruthlan, and Basinwerk, where inclin- 
ing southwards, they proceeded through Chester, W hitchureh, 
Oswestry, Shrew sbury, Wenlock, Ludlow, and Leominster, to 
Hereford, the point from which the Archbishop had com- 
menced his route, and where Giraldus concludes his Itinerary. 
Though the descriptions of Giraldus include many interest- 
ing and v¢ ‘ry curious historical and local notices, their most 
prominent features are the traditionary and miraculous tales 
with which they are every where interspe rsed. The first chapter 
only, in Book [, includes seven of these marvellous relations. 
One of them is of a Lord of the Castle of Radnor, who, in the 
reign of Henry the First, having entered the church of St. 
Avan, with his hounds, ‘and passed the mght there without 
sufhicient reverence, found when he arose early i in the morning, 





ee ee 


* “ Scio tamen et certus sum me nonnulla scripturum que lectori 
vel impossibiba vel etiam ridiculosa videbuntur. Nec ego volo temeré 
credi cuncta que posui, qitia nee a me ipso ita creduntur, t tanquaim 
nulla de eis sit in wed cogitatione dubitatio.” Ibid. 
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that his hounds were mad and himself blind! Another is 
of a hind who had antlers like a stag, and of twelve years 
growth! A third recounts pardiculars of a desperate batue 
among the fish of a certain pool in Normandy, who fought so 
furious ly during the night, ** both in the water and out of it,’ 
that the neighbourtng people were attracted by the noise; and 
sn the mornine scarcely one fish was left alive! One of the 
miore humorous of these stories we shall insert ai length. 


« In this same province of Warthye pion, and in the church of St, 
Germanus, there is a staff of St. Cyric, covered on all sides with 
gold and silver, and resembling in its upper part the form of a cross. 
its efficacy has been proved in many cases, but particularly in the 
removal of elandular and strumous swelliags, insomuch that all 
persons afflicted with these compleints, on a devout application to 
the stafl, with the ebiation of one penry, are restored to health. 
But i happened in these our days, that 2 strimeous petient on pre- 
senting One halipemny to the staff) the tumour subsi d oniy ta the 


i 
nu ddie, bat when the eblation was completed by the otter hi lfpenny, 

an entire c ure Was uccon _— d. Another person also coming to the 
staif with 1 the promise of a penny, was cures d; but not fultilling his 


engagement ou the on ty appoint d, he relapsed into his former " dis- 
order: in order, however, to obtain pard: m for his ofience, he tripled 
the offering | hy presenting three-pence, and thus obtained a complete 
cote;” fF. 5. 


In the annotations upon this chapter Sir Richard has given 
a summary account of the various crusades made against the 
Saracens, from the assemblage in L096 of the first disorder] 
mob of $00,000 atrocious desperadoes, who under Peter the 
Hermit, the monk Gedescald, and Walter the Pennyless, 
robbed and massacred ‘alike both friend and foc, to the more 
Christian confederacies of Kings and Potentates of Europe, 
who, dt ring the two succeeding centuries, obstinately endea- 
voured, in defiance of common sense and adverse experience, 
to overthrow the power of the Infidels. How strange ** that 
six succeeding generations,” to employ the words of an elo- 
quent historian, ** should have rushed headlong down the 
precipice that was open before them !”’ 

The second chapter is equally or even more abundant in 
miraculous sclaiioes than the preceeding one. Among other 
things a wild sow is mentioned, ** which by chance had been 
suckled by a bitch, famous for her nose; and on crowing up, 
became so wonderfully active in the pursuit of wild animals, 
that in the faculty of scent she was greatly superior to dogs, 
who are assisted by natural instinct, as well as by human art.” 
We haye also the tale of a so Idier, whose name, for nothing 
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for he says, ‘ T know and am well assured that Ihave committed to 
writing some things that will appear ridiculous and even impossible to 
the reade ‘r; nor dol wish that hasty credit should be given to every 
thing I have asserted, for I do not believe them myself.” P. ln.* 


It would be dificult to conceive an adequate klea of the 
country travelled over by Archbishop Baldwin if Sir Richard 
had not illustrated the course of his progress by a large map, 
which also includes the site of the Roman Stations, and of 
the fortresses throughout the entire. principality, The Arch- 
bishop entered W ales from Hereford, and proceeding to New 
Radnor, commenced the business of his mission. Giraldus, 
as already stated, was the first who took upon him the sign of 
the cross, and this he himscif states ** he was impelled to do, 
by the urgent umportunity and promises of the King, and the 
persuasions of the Archbishop and the Justicia: ‘yy. He afte 
wards accompanied Baldwin through lis whole journey, wie 
was directed southwards from | tadnor to Abergaver iny, Caerleon, 
and Cardiff, and thence continued westward along the skirts of 
theBristo] Channel toCarmarthen, Haverford-west and St.David’s, 
whence turning to the north-east, the crusaders ‘proceeded to C ar- 
digan, andafterwardsm: ade a shortinlandcircuitto Pons Stephani, 
now Llanpeder, Stratflur Abbey, and Llanbadarn Vawr. From 
the latter place, proceeding directly north, they skirted the sea- 
shore to Towyn, Barmouth, Harlech, and Pwilheli, and cross- 
ing the peninsula to Nevin, pursued their way to Caernarvon 
and Bangor. Thence bending to the east, they went on to 
Conway, Abergeley, Ruthlan, and Basinwerk, where inclin- 
ing southwards, they proceeded through Chester, Whitchurch, 
Oswestry, Shrew sbury, Wenlock, Ludlow, and Leominster, to 
Hereford, the point from which the Archbishop had com- 
menced his rou te, and where Giraldus concludes his Itinerary. 

Though the descriptions of Giraldus include many interest- 
ing and very curious historical and local notices, their most 
prominent features are the traditionary and eitacileis tales 
with which they are every where interspersed. The first chapter 
only, in Book T, includes seven of these marvellous relations. 
One of them is of a Lord of the Castle of Radnor, who, in the 
reign of Henry the First, having entered the church of St. 
Avan, with his hounds, ‘and passed the night there without 
sufficient reverence, found when he arose early i in the morning, 





eee 


* “ Scio tamen et certus sum me nonnulla scripturum que lectori 
vel impossibilia vel etiam ridiculosa videbuntur. Nec ego volo temere 
credi cuncta que posul, quia nec ame ipso ita creduntur, tanquam 
nulla de eis sit in wed cogitatione dubitatio,” Ibid. 
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that his hounds were mad and himself blind! Another is 
of a hind who had antlers like a stag, and of twelve years 
growth! A third recounts pariculars of a di esperate battle 
among the fish of a certain poo! in Normandy, who fought so 
furiously during the night, ‘* both in the water an id out of it,’ 
that the neighbouring people were attracted by the noise; and 
in the mornine scarcely one fish was left alive! One of the 
more humorous of these stories we shall insert ai length. 


« In this same province of Warthreniton, and in the church of St, 
Germanus, there is a staff of St. Cyric, covered on ali sides with 
gold and silver, and resembling in its upper part the form of a cross, 
its efficac yhas been proved in many cases, but particalarly in the 
removal of glandular and = struimous swell ues, insomuch that all 
persons afilicted with these complaints, on a devout application to 
the stall, with the obiation of one penry, are restored to health. 
But it happened in these our days, that 2 strimous potieut on pre- 
sent 1) ig One halipper mM v to the staff, the tumour subsided oOniy in the 
middie, bat when the eblation was completed by the other halfpenny, 
an entire cure was accon spl d. Another person also coming to the 
staff with the promise of « A penny, was cure d; but not fulfilling his 
engagement on the day appoinic “<1, he relapsed into his former ” die- 
order: in order, however, to obtain seniin tor his offence, he tripled 
the offering by presenting three-pence, and thus obtained a complete 
eure.” P. 5. 


In the annotations upon this chapter Sir Ric! sard has viven 
a summary account of the various crusades made a: gainst the 
Saracens, from the assemblage in 1096 of the first ‘disorderly 
mob of $00,000 atrocious desperadoes, who under Peter the 
Hermit, the monk Gedescald, and Walter the Pennyless, 
robbed and massacred ‘alike both friend and foe, to the more 
Christian confederacies of Kings and Potentates of Europe, 
who, during the two succeeding centuries, obstinately endea- 
voured, in defiance of common sense and adverse experience, 
to overthrow the power of the Infidels. ow strange ‘ that 
six succeeding generations,’ to employ the words of an elo- 
quent historian, ‘* should have rushed headlong down the 
precipice that was open before them !”’ 

The second chapter is equally or even more abundant in 
miraculous relations than the preceding one. Among other 
things a wild sow is men tioned, ‘which by chance had been 
suckled by a bitch, famous for her nose; and on growing up, 
became so wonderfully active in the pursuit of wild animals, 
that in the faculty of scent she was greatly superior to dogs, 
who are assisted by natural instinct, as well as by human art.” 
We haye also the tale of as soldier, whose name, for nothing 
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for he says, ‘ T know and am well assured that Ihave committed to 
writing some things that will appear ridiculous and even impossible to 
the reader; nor do | wish that hasty credit should be given to every 
thing I have asserted, for I do not believe them myseli.”  P. li* 


It would be difficult to conceive an adequate idea of the 
country travelled over by Archbishop Baldwin, if Sir Richard 
had not illustrated the course of his progress by a large map, 
which also includes the site of the Roman Stations, and of 
the fortresses throughout the entire principality, The Arch- 
bishop entered Wales from Hereford, and proceeding to New 
Radnor, commenced the business of his mission. Griraldus, 
as already stated, was the first who took upon him the sign of 
the cross, and this he himsclf states ** he was impelled to do, 
by the urgent importunity and promises of the King, and the 
persuasions of the Archbishop and the Justiciary.”’ He after- 
wards accompanied Baldwin through his whole journey, which 
was directed southwards from Radnor to Abergavenny, Caerleon, 
and Cardiff, and thence continued westward along the skirts of 
the BristolChannel toCarmarthen, Haverford-westand St.David’s, 
whence turning to the north-east, the crusaders proceeded to Car- 
digan, andafterwards made a shortinlandcircuitto Pons Stephani, 
now Llanpeder, Stratflur Abbey, and Llanbadarn Vawr. From 
the latter place, proceeding directly north, they skirted the sea- 
shore to Towyn, Barmouth, Harlech, and Pwllheli, and cross- 
ing the peninsula to Nevin, pursued their way to Caernarvon 
and Bangor. Thence bending to the east, they went on to 
Conway, Abergeley, Ruthlan, and Basinwerk, where inclin- 
ing southwards, they proceeded through Chester, Whitchurch, 
Oswestry, Shrewsbury, Wenlock, Ludlow, and Leominster, to 
Hereford, the point from which the Archbishop had com- 
menced his route, and where Giraldus concludes his Itinerary. 

Though the descriptions of Giraldus include many interest- 
ing and very curious historical and local notices, their most 
prominent features are the traditionary and miraculous tales 
with which they are every where interspersed. The first chapter 
only, in Book T, includes seven of these marvellous relations. 
One of them is of a Lord of the Castle of Radnor, who, in the 
reign of Henry the First, having entered the church of St. 
Avan, with his hounds, and passed the night there without 
sufficient reverence, found when he arose carly in the morning, 
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* “ Scio tamen et certus sum me nonnulla scripturum que lectori 
vel impossibilia vel etiam ridiculosa videbuntur. Nec ego volo temeré 
credi cuncta que posui, quia nee 4 me ipso ita ereduntur, tanquam 
nulla ce eis sit in wed cogitatione dubitatio.” Ibid. 
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that his hounds were mad and himself blind! Another is 
of a hind who had antlers like a stag, and of twelve years 
rowth! A third recounts pariculars of a di esperate battle 
among the fish of a certaim pool in Normandy, who tought so 
furiously during the night, ‘ both in the water and out of it. 
that the neighbouring people were attracted by the noise; and 
jn the mornine’ s« carcely one fish was left alive! One of the 
more humorous of these stories we shall insert ai le agth. 


In this same province of Warthvenion, and in the ehurch of St, 
Germans, there is a staff of St. Cyric, covered on all sides with 
gold and silver, and resembling in its upper part the form of a cross, 
Its efficacy has been proved in many cases, but particularly in the 
removal of glandular and strimous swellings insomuch that all 
persons afflicted with these complaints, on a devout application to 
the staff, with the ebiation ef one penry, are restored to health. 
But it happened in these our days, that 2 strimeous patient on pre- 
senty ig one hreaki (pel pRY to the stall, the tumour subs les d oniy in the 
middie , but when the ebladion was complet ted by the otfier hi lfpenny, 
an entire cure was accomplished. Another person also coming to the 
staif with the promise of a penny, was cared; but not fulfilling his 
engagement ou ao day appoinic “1, he relapse vd into his former ” dis- 
order: in order, however, to obtain px na m for his offence, he tripled 
the offering hy nae senting three-pence, and thus obtained a complete 
enre.” =P. 5. 


In the annotations upon this ch apter Sir Ric! sard has given 
a summary account of the various crusades made agi ainst the 
scape Men n the assemblage in 1096 of the first disorder! 
mob of $00,000 atrocious desperadoes, who under Peter the 
Hermit, the monk Gedescald, and Walter the Pennyless, 
robbed and massacred ‘alike both friend and foc, to the more 
Christian confederacies of Kings and Potentates of Europe, 
who, during the two succeeding centuries, obstinately endea- 
voured, in defiance of common sense and adverse experience, 
to.ove rthrow the power of the Infidels. Tow strange “ that 
six succeeding generations,” to employ the words of an elo- 
quent historian, ‘ should have rushed headlong down the 
precipice that was open before them !’ 

The second chapter is equally or even more abundant in 
miraculous relations than the preeeding one. Among other 
things a wild sow Is men tioned, ‘‘which by chance had been 
suckled by a bitch, famous for her nose; and on growing up, 
became so wonderfully active in the pursuit of wild animals, 
that in the faculty of scent she was greatly superior to dogs, 
who are assisted by natural instinct, as well as by human art.” 
We haye also the tale of a so! ldier, whose name, for nothing 
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produces conviction like exactness in these cases, was Gilbert 
Hagernell, and who, “ after an illness of nearly three years, 
and the severe pains of a woman in labour, in the presence of 
many people, voided a calf!’’ In the same chapter, Giraldus 
repeats various stories, highly derogatory tothefairsex, and makes 
several quotations in proof of their degeneracy: his opinion, 
indeed, may be fully gathered from the single line which he 
has given from Ecclesiastes, “* I have found one good man 
out of a thousand, but not one woman.” The annotations 
upon this chapter are very interesting, as are also those upon 
the third, which chiefly relates to the Abbey of Lanthoni, in 
the vale of Ewyas. The following anecdote of Richard the 
First, which is told somewhat differently by Giraldus, is here 
repeated from the historian [Holinshed. 


“ Hereof it came on a time, while the King sojourned in France 
about his warres, which he held against King Phillip, there came 
unto hima French priest, whose name was Fulco, who required the 
King in anywise to put away from him the three abominable 
daughters which he had, and to bestow them in marriage, lest God 
punished him for then.—* Thou liest, hypocrite, said the King, ‘ to 
thy verie face; for all the world knoweth that I have not one daugh- 
ter. —‘ I lie not,’ said the priest ; for thou hast three daughters; 
one of them is called Pride, the second Covetousnesse, and the third 
Lecherie.”’ With that the King called to him Ins Lords and Barons, 
and said to them,—‘ This hypocrite here hath required me to mar- 
rie awaie my thiee daughters, which, as he saith, | cherish, nourish, 
foster and mainteine; that is to sav Pride, Covetousnesse, and 
Lecherie: and now that I have found out necessary and fit hus- 
bands for them, I will do it with effect, and seek no more delaies. 
I therefore bequeath my pride to the high-aninded Templars and 
Hospitallers, which are as proud as Lucifer himself; my covetous- 
nesse I give unto the White Monks, otherwise called of the Cisteaux 
Order, for they covet the Divill and all; and my lecherie I commit 
to the Prelates of the Church, who have most pleasure and felicitie 
therein.”—P. SO. 


As a specimen of the style, and method of description, 
both of Giraldus and of his annotator, we shall here transcribe 
the whole account of Caerleon from chap. y. All the notes, it 
should be remembered, are Sir Richard's, 


* Caerleon* is called the city of Legions; Caer, in the British 
language, signifying a city or camp, for there the Roman legions 





*« This city was the station of the Legio Secunda Augusta, 
and still retains many vestiges of Roman antiquity: the extent of 
its stone walls may yet be traced; the grounds within its precincts 
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were accustomed to winter, and from this circumstance it was 
styled the City of Legions. This city was of undoubted antiquity, 
and handsomely built of brick by the Romans; many vestiges of its 
former splendour may yet “be seen. Timmense palaces, ornamented 
with gilded rocfs, in imitation of Roman magnificence; a tower of 
prodigious size, remarkable hot baths, relies of temple s, and theatres 
inclosed within fine walls, parts of which yet rental: standing. You 
will find on all sides, both within and Without the circuit of the 
walls, subterraneous vaults and aqueduets ; and what I think worthy 
of notice, stoves contrived with w onderful art, to transmit the heat 
insensibly through narrow tubes. Julius and Aaron, afier suflering 
martyrdom, were buried in this city, and had each a church dedi+ 
cated to him: after Albanus and Amphibatus, they were esteemed 
the chief protomartyrs of Britannia Major®. In ancient times there 
were three fine churches in this city; one dedicated to Julius the 
Martyr, graced with a choir of nuns ; another to Aaron his assoc iate, 





are thickly strewed with Roman bricks, and many Latin inscriptions 
have been dug up. The ancient city was surveyed by Mr. Coxe, 
and its plan given in his ‘Tour through Monmouthshire.—From Ross 
of Warwick we learn the following particulars of this ancient city. 
* Bellinus condidit urbem Legionem in Cambria. Hee urbs Legi- 
onum, nunc dicta Caerleon, a flumine subttis currente primd dicta 
est Caer Usk, sed 4 Romaiis ibi hiemantibus propter legiones suas 
dicta est Caerleon. Floruit ibi quondam nobilis: studentium uni- 
versitas. Ibi etiam ipse rex statuit unum archiflaminem. Huic suc- 
cessit filius suus Gurgwynt, Lating Gurguncius, et urbem Legionum, 
quam suus pater in CambriA condiderat, muris nobilibus ¢ ircuincinxit, 
decoravit, et fortificare studuit. Erat hae metropolis Demeciz, id est, 
Suth-Walliz, sicut alia urbs Legionum que nunc Cestria dicitur, 
erat metropolis Venedocix, id est, Norih-Walliz, que etiam, sicut 
et prerecitata, nomen traxit a legiombus Romanorum ibi commo- 
rantium.’ In another place, this ancient writer adds, ‘ Coellus 
(Bassiani successor) dux Kaercolini, id est, Colcestriw, zdificavit 
Cerleyn et Caermerdin, et Herfordwest in West Wallia.’ Ross 
Warwick, p. 25. 

“ Giraldus says that there were formerly three fine churches in 
Ciskien and mentions two of the Saints to whom they were dedi- 
cated. I am inclined to think that two of them were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caerleon, and not within the walls, whose limits were 
too confined to admit of so many ecclesiastical establishments, [ 
have been informed, upon enquiry, that one of these churches was 
probably St. Albans in the parish of Christchurch, and St. Quenoe, 
in the parish of Langattoc; both of which are now in ruins. Leland 
avs, in his time, ‘ that in the towne is now but one paroche chirehe, 
and that is of S. Cadocus’ The same church now renrains, and 
the only one within the walls: it is dedicated to St. Cadog, an account 
ef whom may be seen in the Cambrian Biography.” 
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and ennobled with an order of canons; and the third distinguished 
as the metropolitan see of Wales. Amphibulus, the instructor of Alé 
banus in the true faith, was born in this place. The city is well 
situated on the river Usk, navigable to the sea, and adorned with 
woods and meadows. ‘The Roman ambassadors here received their 
audience at the court of the great King Arthur; and here also the 
Archbishop Dubricius ceded his honours: to David of Menevia, 
the metropolitan see being translated from this place to Menevia, 
according to the prophecy of Merlin Ambrosius : 


« Menevia pallio urbis legionum induetur.” 
** Menevia shall be invested with the pall of the City of Legions.” 


“ Caerleon,” says Sir Richard, “ is certainly the Isca Silurum of 
the Romans, so called to distinguish it from another city called [sca 
Damnoniorum, now Exeter, both being built on rivers ‘of the same 
name; it was also the principal station of the second legion, clistin- 
guished by the name of Avgusta ; but that from thence it derived its 
British name, ‘ quasi castrum lezionum,’ is strenuously denied by 
Welsh etymologists. Mr. Owen contends, that it should be written 
Caer Llion, that is the City of Waters; from Llion, the plural of 
Lili, a stream; alluding to its situation on the river Usk. On the 
other hand, another lexicographer, Mr. Walters, supports the pre- 
sent reacii.g, and derives it from Lleon, a very ancient British King, 
its founder. It is commonly called Caerlleon ar Wysg, to distin- 
guish it from Caerlleon ar Dyfrdwy, or Chester, which is built upon 
the Dee. The latter place is universally, even at the present day, 
called Caer-Lleon Gawr, or the fortress of King Lleon, by the na- 
tives of the principality, which rather favours the opinion of Mr. 
Walters. This Lleon Gawr was the son of Brut Darian Las, and 

was the eighth King of Britain; and if Caerleon upon the river 
Usk, as well ay Chester upon the Dee, received their names from 
this same Prince, his dominion must have been universal throughout 
North and South Wales; but as we know from the Roman historians, 
and the discoveries of inscriptions, coins, &c. that the station of the 
second legion was at Caerleon, in Monmouthshire, and that of the 
twentieth at Deva, or Chester, | am rether inclined to doubt of the 
extensive range of territory ascribed to King Lleon, and to give the 
preference to the etymology given by the historians Ross of War- 
wick, and our author Giraldus.’ The situation of this ancient city, 
on the banks of the river Usk, is elegantly expressed by an anony- 
mous writer, quoted by Archbishop U sher, whom he calls, Pseudo- 
Gildas: 


‘ Nobilis urbs, et ameena situ, quam labilis Osea 
* Jrrigat 





* Ponticus Virunnius, copying from the legend of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, attributes the building of this city, which he calls Caer- 
wyse, or the city on the Usk, to " Belinus. whom the Britons called 


Beli Mawr, or the Great, upwards of three hundred and fifty years 
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before Christ, and says that the Romans changed its name to the 
City of Legions, when they placed their troops there.” 


In his illustrative accounts, Sir Richard has constantly and 


most judiciously, we think, quoted Leland, wherever the latter, 


has noticed the same objects. The descriptians of this early 
Juminary of antiquarian science, are at once comprehensive 
and just; and however the shallow witl ing may attempt to de- 
ride the homeliness of his phraseology, there is a strength and 
discrimination in it, which cannot be exceeded, if even equalled, 
by the more polished diction of modern times. For evidence 
of these facts we need only refer to the accounts of Newport 
and Caerdyff, in the annotations to chap. vi of the work now 
under review. . The description of Llandaff cathedral, which 
is full and interesting, is accompanied by an ichnographical 
plan, in which the situations of the monuments, &e. which 
differ very widely from the positions assigned to them by 
Browne W ilhis, are correctly marked. Sir Richard’s account 
of the curious little church at Ewenith, ‘whieh was erected in 
the time of King Stephen or Henry the First, by Morice de 
Londres, Lord of Ogmore, whose tombstone still appears in 
the pav ement of the chancel, should be transcribed if our space 
would admit ; we must remark, however, that it is somewhat 
erroneously described as a ‘*c athedral mn miniature—consisting 
of a nave, one aisle, two transepts, and a choir:’’ we believe 
that a cathedral was never built with ove aisle only, though we 
are acquainted with one on the Continent which has treo 
aisles on each side of the nave. ‘The account of Margan, 
now, alas! most woefully dilapidated and fast verging to utter 
ruin, is hardly less interesting than that of Ewenith, 

In his eighth chapter, Giraldus tells a marvellous story of 
a youth of twelve years of age, who in the neighb: urhood of 
Swansea became a resident in the country of the Pigmies, to 
which he had descended by a dark and subterrancous passage, 
and found that they conversed in a language ** very conform- 
able to the Greek idiom!” Sir Richard’s account of Dinevor 
Castle, in the additions to the tenth chapter, is enlivened by 
the beautiful description of that fortress, written by the poet 
Dyer. In his account of Ros (now Pembroke ‘hnire) Giraldus 
relates more wonders, and tells us that the Ficmines who were 
settled here in the time of Henry the First, ‘ fiom the in- 
spection of the right, shoulders of ram: , which have been strip- 
ped of their flesh, and not roasted but boiled, can discover 
future events, or those which have passed, or remained long 
wnknown.” Fle also gives various instances of this singular 
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kind of prescience; and in his next chapter, when discours- 
ing on Penbroch (Pembroke) he gravely repeats several tales of 
demons living in friendly community with man! His descrip- 
tion of Manorbeer Castle, his native place, 1s more to the 
purpose, and worth all his prodigies : it merits quotation. 


“ The castle called Maenor Pyrr is distant about three miles from 
Penbroch. It is excellently well defended by turrets and bulwarks, 
and is situated on the summit of a hill, extending on the western 
side towards a sea-port, having on the northern and southern sides a 
fine fish-pond under its walls, as conspicuous for its grand appear- 
ance as for the depth of its waters, and a beautiful orchard on the 
same side, inclosed on one part by a vineyard, and on the other by 
a wood, remarkable for the projection of its rocks, and the height 
of itshazeltrees. Onthe nght hand of the promontory, between 
the castle and the church, near the site of a very large lake and mill, 
a rivulet of never-failing water flows through a valley rendered sandy 
by the violence of the winds. ‘Towards the west, the Severn sea, 
bending its course to Ireland, enters a hollow bay at some distance 
from the castle; and the southern rocks, if extended a little further 
towards the north, would render it a most excellent harbour for ship- 
ping. From this point of sight, you will see almost all the ships of 
Great Britain, which the east wind drives upon the [Irish coast, daringly 
brave the inconstant waves and raging sea. This county is well sup- 
plied with corn, sea-fish, and imported wines; and what is prefer- 
able to every other advantage, from its vicinity to Ireland, is temper- 
ed bya salubrious air. Demetia, therefore, with its seven cantreds, 
is the most beautiful, as well as the most powerful district in Wales; 
Penbroch, the finest province of Demetia; and the place I have just 
described the most delightful part of Penbroch. It is evident, there- 
fore, that Maenor Pyrr is the pleasantest spot in Wales; and the author 
may be pardoned for having thus extolled his native soil, his genial 
territory, with a profusion of praise and admiration.” 


The account of Pembroke Castle in the annotations to this 
chapter, is very particular and curious. In the church of 
Manorbeer is the sepulchral efigy of a knight cross-leg- 

ed, in a shirt of mail, with a surcoat, and plate greaves in 
front of his legs. This, according to Sir Richard, represents a 
knight of the Barr family, ‘perhaps a brother’ of Giral- 
dus himself. The last chapter in Book I, which concludes 
this volume, relates principally to the discovery of the trunks 
of trees under Niwegal sands, when the sea shore was laid 
hare by the extraordinary violence of a storm, in the reign of 
Henry the Second. They were standing in the very Sea it- 
self, the strokes of the hatchet appearing as if made only yes- 
terday: the soil was very black, and the wood like ebonv.”’ 
Sir Richard appears to surmise that these trees were firs, and 
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remarks in opposition to these words of Ccesar, “ Materia 
cujusque generis ut in Gallia est, preter fagum et abietem; 
that ** many of the names of the firs are purely British.” 

| To be continued. ] 
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Libel: Sir John Carr against Hood and Sharpe. Report of 
the above Case, tried “at the Sittings after Trinity Term, 
before Lord Ellenborough and a Spec ial Jury, on Monday 
25th July, 1808 : taken in Short-hand by Thomas Jenkins. 
To which are added, several Letters on the Subject, written 
by the Earl of Mountnorris, Sir Richard Phillips, and the 
Author of ** My Pocket Book.’ ‘Nernor, Hood, and Sharpe. 
Pp. 48. Svo, 1s; 12mo, Gd. 


THIS Trial appended to the th - edition of ** My Pocket 
Book,” with various additions, is also printed separately. We 
are glad to see every means adopted to facilitate the circulation 
of the important doctrine laid down by Lord Ellenborough, 
his Majesty” s Attorney General, and a British Jury, on this 
occasion. ‘The cause of action is wo recently and generally 
known, to call upon us, in this place, for any claborate or 
minute account of it. Of the wit and humour of the work 
called ** My Pocket Book,” we have already spoken fully, im 
two instances (see vol. xxvi, p. $753 and vol. xxix, p. 406). 
For that publication, Sir John Carr, whose “ Siranger in 
Ireland” had been so forcibly ridiculed by it, brought his 
action against the publishers, and laid his d unages at “20001. 
His principal witness, Sir Richard Phillips, was to prove that, 
but for the publication of «© My Pocket Book’’ he would, for a 
© Tour in Scotland,” have given hun 600l, and a conditional 
1001 more on the second edition, This was what he 
modestly sought from the Jury im the first place, with the 
remainder, to make up the @000!/, for the injury done to his 
character as an author. The Jury, however, without hesita- 
tion, found a verdict for the Defendants; and a verdict of 
greater moment to the Liberty of the Press, and the honour of 
good letters, has not been brought in for a series of years. If 
it had gone the other way, the axe would have been laid at the 
root of all that is praiseworthy m literature: we should have 
stopt m the very threshold of jncipient science. 4 nothing 
could have safely been contradicted or exposed to ridic ule (and 
nothing, let it be recollected, suffers from con ridict tion or 
ridicule but falsehood and folly), we must have remained in 
false philosophy and ignorance to the end of time. Quackery, 


in all the noblest pursuits of intellect, would have reared its 
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audacious front, and defied suppression or the attacks of truth. 
The profoundest blockhead might, fearless of the lash due to 
his merits, have filled the town with the vapid effusions of his 
brain; and folly stalked through the land with a noli me tan- 
ere, which insulted wisdom and common sense would not 
ave dared to prophane. Such a league of stupidity as the 
JSriends of Sir John Carr (who, as we learn, drove him into court) 
exhibit in this instance, against genius, wit, and all the better 
qualities of the human mind, has never, we believe, been 
before formed. 
The opinions, so honourable to the learned and enlarged 
mind of the Lord Chief Justice, which appear in the following 
extract, will be read with pleasure, and long remembered. 


Lord Ellenborough.—“ We must really not cramp observations 
upon authors and their works. ‘They should be liable to exposure, 
to criticism, and even to ridicule, if their works be ridiculous ; other- 
wise, the first who writes a book upoa a subject will maintain a 
monopoly of sentiment and opinion upon it.--You must never shew 
the absurdity of it, although it be absurd ; that is, you can never doe 
it with effect. This would tend to the perpetuity of error. A bad 
book might appear; it would propagate error ; 2nd so we should 
go on to the end of time. How any body could conceive that an 
action is maintainable for publishing a work exposing another 
to ridicule is to me surprising. Reflection upon personal character 
is another thing.” 

Mr. Garrow.—“ 1 am not contending that the defendants may 
not endeavour to shew that the plaintiif’s book is a ridiculous one ; 
but, they must not endeavour to destroy the plaintiff altogether, ae 
an author.” 

Lord Ellenborough.—“ 1 do not know that. Suppose a person 
publishes a book containing sentiments that are injurious to public 
morals; of infinite mischief to public taste; or bad maxims of 
government ; or any thing else that ought to be decried; are we 
not to be at liberty to expose that work ? aye, and expose the author 
of it too, as far as he is connected with that work, and that in the most 
pointed language of wit, humour, or ridicule ? the more pointed and 
forcible, the better. He who does so, if the work be ridiculous, or 
a bad one, confers a favour ov, by producing a benefit to, the 
public. That it destroys the reputation of an author, and puts an 
end to the circulation of his works, is nothing, if his works be 
worthless. Mr. Locke published an answer to Sir Robert Filmer ; 
would any body give two-pence, after that, for the works of Sir Robert 

Filmer? What then; was Mr. Locke to be made the subject of an 
action, for destroying the reputation of Sir Rober Filmer? Not at 
all. It was a reputation that ought to have been destroyed, and 
was desiroyed, for which the world has been greatly indebted to 
Mr. Locke. I really do not know where we are going to. To talk 
ef the Liberty of the Press, if one man may not write freely on the 
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work of another, lest he should destroy the reputation of that other, 
would be idle. Shew me an attack on the moral character of this 

laintiff, or any attack on his character, unconnected with his 
Cas: and I shall be as ready as any man who ever sat here to 
protect him in that character: but I cannot hear of malice, on 
account of turning his works into ridicule.” 


In the course of the examination of witness, his Lordship 
frequently uttered sentiments so truly worthy of an English 
Lord Chief Justice, that we could wish them to be taught 
with the A, B, C, to every infant throughout the widely extended 
dominions of his Britannic Majefty, convinced as we are that 
not only all our national: prosperity, but even the happiness of 
mankind, depends on the unshackled Liberty of the Press, 
““We must,” said his Lordship, ** ALLOW A LATITUDE 
TO THE FREE DISCUSSION OF THE,MERITS AND DEME- 
RITS OF AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS; OTHERWISE WE 
MAY talk INDEED OF THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, BUT 
THERE WILL BE IN REALITY AN end oF IT.” While such 
exalted sentiments of liberty and justice are maintained in our 
Courts of Judicature, Englifhmen need not fear the security of 
their political constitution; and notwithstanding the fiery effurts 
of an inflammatory bookseller, even though a new fledged Knight, 
the proud pre-eminence of Britain in arts, in arms, and in 
letters, must continue unimpaired to the latest: posterity. 

After the examination of Sir Richard Philips, who was 
often kindly reminded by the Chief Justice that his unseemly 
warmth was leading him to convict himself, and on whose 
evidence the Attorney General made this remark : 


_“T say, it appears from his own testimony, either that he has 
given us false evidence, or that he is the greatest fool that ever 
walked upon the face of the earth—without a guide. 

“ Lord Ellenborough (interposing).--Weakest, perhaps. 

** Attorney General.—(Weakest!) The weakest man that ever 
walked upon the face of the earth without a keeper.—-Erasmus 
would have given any thing for him when he wrote his Encomion 
Morix—or Pope, when he wrote his Dunciad.” 


After this, we say, the Earl of Mountnorris was called on the 
part of the plaintiff, and his evidence went clearly to prove the 
goodness of the criticism in ‘* My Pocket Book,” since after 
comparing both the works together, his Lordship had been 
convinced that he should be laughed at if he became a pur- 
chaser of the ‘* Stranger in Ireland.’’ The comment of the 


Attorney General, on this part of the testimony, is exceedingly 
acute and just. 


“ My Lord Mountnorris,” he observed, “ had like to have reposed 
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too much confidence in the name of the author. But having looked 
at the book which gave an account of it, and then having compared 
them with ove another, he said to himself—‘ 'This work of my friend, 
Sir John Carr, will not do for me: 1 will not buy it.’ This is put- 
ting things to the test; this is exactly the use of ‘criticism, which is 
preventing those who have not seen from buying bad books. His 
Lordship, a man of erudition, a friend to the author too, and par- 
tial to his subject, thought the book net worth buying, and thus he 
has shewn us the uéility of criticism. Whoever sends into the world 
a bool:, gives to the public a right of decling with the contents of 
that book as the contents deserve. if the book be a work of genuine merit, 
no attack upon it, however violent, or however ingenious, cun do it 
any permanent injury. Ut, on the other hand, it be a work which has 
for its support nothing but knighthood, a large margin, hot press, 
gilt leaves, and morocco binding, it really never can stand the test 
of criticism ; and the sooner it is sent into the shades the beiter. The 
ublic are indebted to the critic who so disposes of it: tor the pub- 
fic have an interest in the discouragement of bad books, almost as 
much as in the encouragement of good ones. It has another good 
effect : It shews those who have not, otherwise, the means of disco- 
vering the true character of a book, how to save their money. Such 
is the effect of genuine criticism, and a ver y valuable thing it is to 


the public.” 


Lord Ellenborough’s summing up is full of discrimination 
and sound sense, confirming what Sir Vicary Gibbs had said 
of Lord M.’s deposition. 


“Indeed, says he, “ it (My P. B.) does not appear to have done 
any material injury, as appears from the opinion of my Lord Mount- 
norris, who considered the criticism so extremely clever, that after 
having read it, and the work to which it referred, chapter by chap- 
ter, he says, ‘ I should have bought the one, but for the other ;’ 
which is equivalent to his having said, that he thought the volume, 
to which the criticism referred, not worth buying.” 


This Trial will be read with great interest, and its issue 
must meet with universal approbation. Another edition has 
appeared, which is not, it seems, by any means so perfect as 
this, whose Advertisement states, that in the other Report 
** are numerous typographical errors, a false date to the Trial, 
and some omissions, particularly the replies made to the Earl of 
Mountnoris and Sir Richard Phillips by the author of ¢ My 
Pocket Book.’ ‘a the present work there 1s only one omission, 
and that is a nole, which has, by some strange accident, crept 
Into page 54 of the Report printed by Mr. Gillet, Printer to 
Sir Richard Phillips. Its object is to attack with vulgar ob- 
loquy the Attorney General for his ingenuous remarks on the 
evidence, and lo panegyrize, in the most fulsome manner, the 
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life and behaviour of Sir Richard Phillips. The former was 


deemed wholly unjust to the honourable character of the 
Attorney-General, and the latter was suppressed out of deli- 
cacy to Sir Richard Phillips, who is said, in his Memoir, p. 5, 
to he known to nauseate an adulatory dish.” 

The suppression of these replies was certainly very unfair. 
The answer to the noble Earl is in a happy strain of irony and 
pleasantry ; that touching Sir R. Phillips is more serious, but 
not without some agrecable spice. We think it just to give it 
circulation. 


Letter from the Author of “ My Pocket Book” to Mr. Cobbett, 
ae Sir, 


“ «THE ‘licentiousness’ of the pen of Sir Richard Phillips, in 
your last Register, ought not perhaps ‘ to excite any other emotion 
than contempt;’ but as ‘the greatest fool that ever trod the earth’ 
(to borrow a description from the Attorney General, confirmed b 
my Lord Ellenborough) may, in the very prevailing party of which 
he is the towering head, find some congenial souls, ‘ Asinus asine, et 
sus sui pulcher,’ to admire his wisdom, and to believe his assertions, 
I am compelled to ask you for a corner in which I may stand to make 
my defence. You have ably vindicated the right of freemen to speak 
the truth, and you will, of course, be the last man to deny any one 
that honourable privilege—Aonourable 1 call it, notwithstanding the 
meed which legal wisdom has prepared for those who exercise it in 
our enlightened day!—I was present when Sir Richard Phillips, in his 
court dress, stood uninvited onthe bench, and bore witness against 
his neighbour, ¢. e. brother bookseller, and I appeal to every one pre- 
sent whether they ever saw malignity so overshoot itself; but it bad its 
reward. No one in the pillory (for speaking the truth or any other 
crime) would, I think, since the custom of lending an ear to justice 
has fallen into disuse, have changed elevations with him. The se- 
vere remarks of the Chief Justice, and the poignant animadversions 
of the Attorney General, are well remembered by Sir Richard; but 
the cause which warranted them has, it seems, wholly escaped him. 
He uttered no ‘ childish things, to use his gentle terms! With this 
fact, 1 beg to couple his assertion, that he never read any anonymous 
criticisms", or cared any thing about them; and to add, that before 
me, at this moment, I have letters written by Sir Richard to a pro- 
prietor of a work, in which there is an anonymous review of books, 
and these letters complain piteously of the censure which is there 
passed on some of his publications, and request a friendly confer- 
ence with this gentleman on the subject. This being the case in one 
instance, perhaps we may say, ‘ex uno disce.’ Latin again! I beg 
pardon, Mr. Cobbett—but one slice is enough: we need nat eat the 


* See Mr. Bewick’s unanswered and wuanswerable letter, in Cob- 
bett’s Pol. Reg. Sept. 3. 
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whole of a goose to know that it is not sweet!—The principal object 
of iy letter yet remains to be stated: ‘ You must be too well ac 
quainted with the artifices practised by anonymous writers, to be sur- 

rised at learning, that the re port of the late trial between Carr and 
Hood, copied from a newspaper into your last Register, was written 
by the very person whose pamphlet had been the object of that trial, 

Tence you may readily account for the inc onsistenc ies of which the 
plaintiff and his witnesses are by this reporter made guilty !’—These 
are the words of Sir Richard Phillips i in your Recister, Now, on the 
honour of a gentleman, and.as | value my last hopes, [ never re- 
ported, or influenced the report, of the trial in any newspaper, or in 
any shape whatever: and as [ have at no time been suspected by an 
attorney general (not much given to jesting) to have ‘slipped in my 
testimony,’ I trusi tiat I shall, at least on this occasion, have the pre- 
ference due to ny solemn asseveration. 

‘* «Lam, &c. &e. 
THe Autuor or ‘My Pocket Book.’ 
‘ August 8, 1808. 


“<«P.S. Asto ‘the respectable character of Sir John Carr,’ dos 


mestically ‘speaking, I am as ready to believe it to be such as Sir 
Richard is to tell meso; but I need not inform Mr. Cobbett, that 
‘quand on parle Vouyrages W ae ilne s'agit point Vhonneétes hommes, 
mais de gens de bon sens.’—A_ calf may bea very worthy calf—aye, 
and make a very good knight ; but I have reason to believe that he 
would make a very sorry writer of travels, bookseller, or sheriff.” 


The preceding just and pointed remarks on Sir Richard’s 
letter, as far as they relate to the trial, are perfectly satisfac- 
tory. But we should not disch: arge our duty to the public, a 
duty now justly defined and duly appreciated by the Lord Chief 
Justice and his Majesty’s Attorney General, did we pass in si- 
Jence the calumnious charges a gainst all reviews, which at 
the same time this accusateur public swears he never read! 
The noble rebuke of Lord Ellenborough, on summing up the 
evidence to the jury, should have taught him somewhat more 
discretion, if it could not impress him with more correct no- 
tions of justice. ‘ It would be unfair in me,’’ said his Lord- 
ship, ‘* to censure what I have not read, like ‘the Sheriff. God 
forbid I should doso!” The knight however, declares, but 
not upon oath, * Lama friend to criticism and to the unre- 
strained publication of it! 1? How does this friendship appear? 
Is ita proof of friendship to criticism, and to the free publication 
of it, to attempt to silence it byan appeal,to the laws? Can it be 
from pure attachment to criticism, that it is wished to violate 
the ** modesty of gentus,’” by rendering it unlawful not to 
subjoin the signature of Phillip Richards, alias Richard Phil- 
lips, alias any other name which the critic may chuse te 
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adopt? Is ita proof of respect for criticism to pour forth a 
torrent of virulent abuse indiscriminately on all critical works, 
of which, could we believe his oath, he kyows nothing ? 
‘© Still,” says Richard, ‘ I do not object to the free publica- 
tion of such (anonymous) criticisms, manufactured, as they 
renerally are, under the direction of some interested bookseller. 
Interested bookseller ! Bon M. Sherif! this is your attachment 
to criticism. Here, however, the abuse is avowed; but the 
Monthly Magazine, and “ the Picture of London,’’ contain 
much “ anonymous scurrility”? and gross calumnies against all 
the critical publications in the united kingdom. But let us 
hear the knight himself: ‘ availing themselves of this conceal- 
ment, it is well known to those who have been behind the 
scenes [here the be-knighted author speaks from personal expe- 
rience] during the getting up of an anonymous review, that 
books are commonly reviewed by authors themselves [as witness 
the Oxford Review and the Bloomsbury Physician] by rival 
authors in the same branch of literature, by the personal enemy 
of the author, or by the most corrupt and ignorant scribblers, 
{the knight’s own toad-eaters and miserable dependants we 
must presume.| Every man of letters, and every person ac- 
quainted with the details of literature [the advantages of a su 
vet donné, and the manufacture of books, like the ‘‘ Travels in 
Spain’’} will thank me for thus exposing a craft, the practices 
of which are as disgraceful and as pernicious as those of ad- 
vertising money-lenders [or of dealers in accommodation bills ?] 
The craft may furiously assail me in return, but the cause I 
advocate is the cause of truth, science, and literature! And 
convinced as [ am, that the abuse of the critical art, arising 
out of the concealment ot the crities, has discouraged and 
blighted the genius of the country! baffled the cause of truth 
[the religious and political principles of citizen Tom Paine ?] 
and obstructed the progress of science!!!” Enough, Sir 
Richard: the trial before us, which we most sincerely hope 
will be carefully preserved in the library of every elector and 
respectable citizen in the united kingdom, asa memorable ex- 
ample of the superiority of English jurisprudence, is alone suf- 
ficient to prove how far you are an * advocate for the cause of 
truth, science, and literature.”’ Js it a proof of respect for 
truth ina man to swear that henever reads reviews, yet to produce 
an extract* from one (the Monthly) on an obscene book? The 





* See Monthly Magazine for August, p. 53, where the same indis- 
criminate abuse is heaped on all critical works, as what we have just 
quoted from the letter to Mr. Cobbett, dated August 4, where also 
Lord Ellenborough is falsely accused of confounding Milton with 
Locke, in the remarks of the latter on the principles of Filmer, 
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very acquaintance with such a work, which has long been justly 
condemned by the laws, testifies a vicious mind. Is it, we might 
again ask, consistent with the assumed character of an advocate 
for science, to have *‘ eutup”’ Chaptal’s Chemie appliquée aux 
Arts, and given it not only in sheets but even in Icaves to a horde 
of the most ignorant and corrupt scribblers,’’ to be ** done 
into English,’ but in fact to be rendered an unintelligible 
chaos of words, neither French nor English? Would any 
man, really a friend to science and literature, have introduced 
that dishonourable practice of rival translations among book- 
sellers, by which means the public have been so abused, that 
translations are no Jonger saleable? Lastly, would any friend 
to literature attempt to abolish the British liberty of the press ; 
wish to extirpate that greatest of all stimulations to literary 
study and general reading, monthly anonymous criticism ; or 
seck to degrade literary men into sneaking sycophants, base pa- 
rasites, and vile panders, adininistering to the atrocious pas- 
sions of the ambitious or the brutal appetites of the voluptu- 
ous? No! whoever attempts such, is ** a traitor to the cause 
of free discussion,’’ a ‘* ruthless despot, who most fears that 
which he most wishes to repress.’ One word more respecting 
anonymous criticism. France presents a striking example of 
critics (no! we shall not abuse so venerable a term,—we should 
say sycophants; for that country has not latterly been blessed 
with critics or reviews) who sign their names to their ac- 
counts of books. There is not honesty enough in [rance to 
support one anonymous publication purely critical. What is 
the consequence ? why, that in the United Kingdom, although 
it contains only two-thirds of the population of modern France, 
there are more books sold in one month than in the whole 
French empire in a year! So much for Sir Richard’s plan of 
nominal criticism. As tothe ‘craft furiously assailing’’ him, 
we confess we are unacquainted with such characters; but we 
would not be so rude, neither are we so sceptical, as to doubt 
the truth of the knight’s statement of what he himself knows 
to be fact, eepecially when he speaks of ** the vile practices of 
hireling traders in literary criticism,” his own acquaintance, 
friends, and dependants; we do therefore implicitly believe 
him, that his expiring ‘ Medical Journal,” the half-yearly 
anonymous criticisms (alias puffs) in the Monthly Magazine, 
(which the Attorney General appears not to have recollected) 
the ** Oxford Review,” ana Public Characters,’’ are really 
the productions of “* most corrupt and ignorant scribblers.”’ 
In the preceding remarks, which relate solely to literature 
poner Frm as it immediately affects the moral and political cha- 
racter of states, we haye strictly adhered to the just and acute 
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distinction laid down by the Lord Chief Justice; and we can 
assure Sir Richard, that the ‘“ licentiousness”’ of his ‘* indis- 
criminate and scurrilous abuse”’ has not excited in our minds 
the least hostile feeling towards him, as we have passed over, 
in charity to him, his “ very foolish,” alias very false letter to 
Mr. Mainwaring, and the direct contradiction it received even 
from a committee of his own friends. We might, indeed, 
have preferred the magnanimity of preserving silent contempt, 
had not the subject, as well as our duty to the public, obtruded 
itself on our attention. We wished also coolly to shew the 
Knight, that his opinions respecting criticism (if he really be- 
hieves what he writes, which is very doubtful) are wholly erro- 
neous, and as inimical to the true interests of literature as those 
of Toin Paine and the French revolutionists have been to ge- 
nuine liberty. We lament, too, that a man of so active a 
mind could not bear a temporary elevation, without suffering 
his inordinate vanity and lawless ambition to render him just- 
ly an object of public ridicule and contempt; we think him, 
indeed, a very proper subject of commiseration, and do most 
sincerely pity him, although we are well aware that all the 
‘aa of the most passionate* man may always be subjected 

y hope or fear. Still, however, we are not without gloomy 
apprehensions: if the putting on a gold chain has been pro- 
ductive of such untoward consequences, what may not be feared 
from the loss of such honours, especially in the gloomy month 
of November? As Christians, indeed, we cannot contemplate 
such things without emotion ; and if we anticipate any catas- 
trophe, it is only that we may discharge a friendiy duty, in 
opportunely using the only, and we hope effectual, means in 
Our power to prevent it. 


———— 








Religious Education, as it constiiutes one Branch of the Dis- 
cipline of the Church of England ; considered in a Charge 
delivered to the Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s, at the Visita- 
tion, holden June 8, A. D. 1808. By (the Reverend) 
Josern Hotven Potrr, A. M. Prebendary of Lincoln, 
and Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. Published at the Request 
of the Clergy present. 4to. Pp. 44. @s 6d. Riving- 
tons. 1808. 

IT was with the highest satisfaction we found that the 





* The reader will distinguish between the passionate and the mere- 
iy irritable mau; the former is as uniformly avaricious, as the latter 
is bencvolent.—Rev. 
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attention of the clergy of this district had been directed to the 
very important subject of religious education, by its most 
estimable and pious Archdeacon. The mischievous system of 
that presumptuous egotist, Lancaster, which, to the disgrace 
of the country, has met with encouragement in quarters where 
it ought to have experienced the most determined resistance, 
has given additional importance to this dees wy and has ren- 
dered it one of the first duties of the members and guardians 
of our church, to make it properly understood. One would 
really think, that no man ‘could have read the Scriptures, 
without being fully convinced of the absolute necessity of 
inculcating religious impressions on the infant mind. Has 
not the wisest of men taught us the importance of training 
up a child in the way he should go? Nay, has not our 
blessed Redeemer himself condescended to give the stamp of 
his sacred authority to this essential truth? And shall vain, 
presumptuous, ignorant man dare to promulgate a contrary 
doctrine? Forbid it decency! forbid it common sense ! for- 
bid it religion ! Pliant and ductile as the infant mind is, 
susceptible even of the slightest impression, shall we leave it, 
without guide or director, to receive any stamp which accident 
or malice may giveit? Shall we leave weakness exposed to 
temptations which even strength is often unable to resist ? 
Does reason teach us so to do? No:—it is the corruption of 
reason, and the perversion of human intellect alone, that can 
dictate a line of conduct, not more repugnant to the principles 
of religion than to the dictates of common sense. 

This sensible and judicious charge opens with a congratu- 
lation to the respectable clergy, to whom it is addressed, on 
the general amount of the returns made to the inquiries insti- 
cated respecting the schools of instruction for the poor within 
the archdeaconry of St Alban’s; when it appeared, that, in 
six and twenty parishes, the number of children receiving gra- 
tuitous instruction, and advantages of various kinds, fell very 
little short af two thousand. So little truth was there in the 
confident assertions of Lancaster as to the total neglect of the 
education of the poor. 

The worthy Archdeacon truly ranks religious education 
among the chicf means, provided by the wisaom of our an- 
cestors, for the preservation of the bond of order, and for the 
common edification and improvement, to which all schemes 


of order are designed to serve; and hence justly considers it: 


as a charge specially committed to the spiritual guides and 
pastors of the national establishment. He then shews that it 
is soleyanly enjoined by different constitutions and canons of 
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the realms and proceeds to trace its origin and progress, fromm 


the patriarchal times to the Christian era. 

This pious divine next takes a brief view of some of the des 
Jusive theories of modern philosophers ; but more especially of 
the fanciful system of Rousseau, as explained and detailed im 
his Emile. But we were astonished to find that, in the Eng- 
lish Encyclopeedia, a book which we have never seen, Rouse 
seau’s principles of education are seriously and strenuously 
recommended to the adoption of Christian parents. But no- 
thing more can be requisite to put the public on their guard 
against such mischievous publications, than to extract the 
passages quoted by the Archdeacon, with his own general re- 
marks upon them. 


“The Guide of Youth, in matters of belief, and plans of duty 
and demeanour, must be dismissed. ‘The young must be left un- 
biassed, that they may take up rational opinions, and form schemes 
of conduct with a reasonable choice. ‘Thus those measures of do-+ 
cility, by which the child was once thought to display a pattern even 
to the more experienced, must pass for things of [ttle value. Thus 
the dutiful compliance, which is so entirely proper in its season, and 
which the order of Nature and the laws of Providence prescribe, is 
to be cancelled. We are required io quit this old track, and to 
pursue such methods with the young, that their assent in points of 
faith, and their moral resolutions shall be suspended, until that pe- 
riod of life shall arrive, when the powers of reason shall be vigorous 
and active for the purpose of deliberation and decision. ‘Till that 
time the parent and preceptor must keep silence, lest they should 
instil prejudice for truth, and warp the mind, instead of furthering 
its progress and proficiency, Such were among the fancies of Rous- 
seau; and whimsical and idle as they seem, they have a root of bit- 
terness. They have contributed their share, with other speculations 
from the same school, in producing the miseries of which this age 
has had so dire a spectacle. They call therefore for some mark of 
caution, and more especially as they have been transfused and 
adopted in more recent publications*.” 


— i 





ail 


Fess There are, doubtless, many lively and many useful hints 
given in the writings of Rousseau, concerning education, which might 
well be adopted in any miscellaneous publication, or in any scheme, 
The main principles of the system are the things opposed in this 
discourse, as wholly inconsistent with the order of Providence, so 
evidently founded in the ties of nature, in the bonds of relative con- 
nection, and in the early obligations to mutual duty. The editors 
of the British Encyclopedia have observed a due discretion in their 
article of Education. They haye detailed the heads of various 
systems; that of Rousseau is only mentioned after others,-.with suf- 
figient cautions, and without preference. What relates to-religion is 
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“ Admitting, therefore, that opinions entertained on trust, before 
a right knowledge of their reasons shall be gained, may bear the 
name of prejudices, how then shall we dispense with such rules for 
the government and conduct of the young? Withdraw your child 





wholly suppressed. But in the English Encyclopeedia, the system 
of Rousseau is given with decided oreference, with a large and pare 
ticular detail, of which such as these are chief aphorisms. 

“« Prepare early for the enjoyment of liberty, and the exercise of 
the natural abilities of the child, by leaving him in full possession 
of them, unrestrained by any artificial habits; and by — him 
in a situation to be always master of himself, and to do whatever 
his resolution prompts him to, as soon as he is able to form one.— 
Instil no ideas of command or obedience: but let him conceive both 
your actions and his own to be equally independent.—He should be 
made to do nothing out of obedience, but only out of necessity. The 
words command and obey should have no place in his dictionary ; 
much less those of duty and obligation: but those of power, neces- 
sity, ampotence, and restraint, ought to stand forth in capitals.’ 

“Mr. Locke’s plan of educating chiidren, by reasoning with them, 
is ridiculed, and we are told that ‘ No children are so silly and 
ridiculous as those with whom inuch argument has been held.—Use 
force with children, and argument with men; such is the order of 
nature, The philosopher stands in no need of legal restrictions. 
Let him not imagine you pretend to have any authority over him, 
Let him only be ‘sensible that he is weak, and you are strong; that 
from your situation and his, he lies necessarily at your inercy. Let 
him know, let him learn to perceive this circumstauce: let him early 
feel on his aspiring crest the hard yoke which nature hath imposed 
upon man; the heavy yoke of necessity, under which every finite 
being must bow.—The bridle of his restraint should be force, and 
not authority.—Give your pupil no kind of verbal instructions. He 
should receive none but from experience. _Inflict on him no kind of 
punishment, for he knows not what it is to be in fault. Require him 
never to ask pardon, for he cannot offend you. As he is insensible 
of all moral obligation, he cannot do any thing morally evil, or that 
is deserving of punishment ox reprimand.-—It is thus, by attempting 
nothing in the beginning, you might produce a prodigy of educa- 
tion.—Take the road directly opposite to that which is in use, and 

ou will almost always do right.—Exercise his corporeal organs, senses, 


and faculties, as much as you please, but keep his intellectual ones in- 


active as long as possible.---A child sot knowing what he is abort, in 
making engagements cannot be said to tell a lie, or deceive in so 
doing. Hence it follows, that deceit and lying, in children, must 
all be attributed to their masters, and that in endeavouring to teach 
them the truth, they only instruct them .to lie.—-Never exact an 

promise of him, for fear he should be tempted to break it.—By 
appearing to preach up virtue, we make them in love with vice, and 
encourage them to practise by forbidding. In order to render them 
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from all orderly an? social converse, or preceptive istitation ; leave 
him untutored to collect rules at length for himself, or to grow up 
under the sole management of one who refuses to instil any, What 
will be the consequence? He will not, indeed, be warped by pre 
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pious, we tire out their patience at church ; and by making them 
mutter their prayers perpetually, we compel them to sigh for the 
liberty of not praying at_ail.--—Let him take nothing on trust from 
his preceptors, but on his own comprehension and conviction: he 
should not learn, but invent the sciences.—In requiring lnm to be 
docile and tractable, when he 1s little, you prepare him to be a cre- 
dulous dupe when he is grown up.’ 

“ The section of religion begins thus: ‘ the reader will doubtless 
be surprised, that we have attended our pupil throughout the whole 
first age of life, without ever speaking to him of religion. He hardly 
knows, at fifteen, whether or not he has a soul; and, perhaps, it 
will not be time to inform him of it when he is eighteen: if he learns 
it too soon, he runs a risque of not knowing it at all.—Were we to 
design a picture of the most deplorable stupidity, we would draw a 
pedant teaching children their Catechism : and, if resolved to crack 
the brain of a child, it is only necessary to oblige him to explain 
what he said when he repeated his Catechism.—The faith of children, 
and indeed of many grown persons, is merely an aflair of geography. Are 
they to be rewarded in heaven, because they were born in Britam 
and not ‘at Mecea ?—When a child says he believes in God, it is not 
in God that he believes, but in Peter or James, who tell him there is 
something called God.—The difference that exists between us and 
the reader is, that he thinks children of seven years old nay believe in 
God, and we do not think them capable of it, even at fifteen. 
Whether we are right or wrong in this particular, is not of itself an 
article of faith, but only a simple observation in natural history.— 
To what sect shall we unite the man of nature?) The answer appears 
to be very simple: we will unite him neither to one nor another, 
but place him in a proper situation, and qualify him to make choice of 
that which the best use of his reason may incline him to adopt.’ 

“ Yet one half of the human race are cut off at a stroke from all 
benefit, from the foregoing declamations concerning independent 
virtue, and against imbibed opinions; and a complete dependence, 
beth in mind and in body, is assigned to them in the section of 
female education. 

«The good actions of a man depend solely on himself; he may 
bid defiance to the public judgement; but those of women depend 
upon others, since her reputation, which is nothing but opinion, is 
as dear to her as her life. The consequence is, that their system of 
education ought to be different from ours. Opinion is the grave of 
virtue among men, but its throne in women.’ If this were the worst, 
that the bias of opinion, the fetter of the mind, the badge of error, 
‘must keep women in paths which every one sees and knows to be 
right, we might be disposed to cry out, ‘ felices errore suo :’ :but'it 
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judice. He will not be tinctured with any propositions which de- 
serve to be called opinions; but he will be the slave of appetite, 
and the sport of passion. Again, if moral practice be the object, 
strip your child of what you may chiuse to call the fetters of preju- 
dice, concerning decent manners, modesty, and tit behaviour, and 
how surely will it follow, that the decent and the modest will have 
reason to reprove your wiid experiment, and to resent the injury 
which will happen ‘to society through your perverseness, And yet 





remains for them not only to be told that ‘ the education of the fair 

sex should be entirely relative to ours,’ with no flattering exceptions, 
and no reserve of an common privilege; they must be content to 
hear also, that * woman is by nature a coauette, but her coquetry 
changes its forms and its object is, acc ording to her different VieWs 3 
let us regulate these - by nature, and then she will have the education 
suitable to her sex.” According!v ‘ove, aud influence in the hearts 
of men, form almost exclusive ends and objects of the rules which 
follow. But, as many fall sliort of these ends of female education, on 
this plan, without any fault of theirs, their case, with none but such 
rules, would be sad umleed. “Phere are, however, good and perti- 
nent remarks relating to domestic life. 

“The maxims produced mi this mote are not detailed im the 
work alluded to, as descriptive only of the notions of one celebrated 
Writer on such subjects, but as solid parts, and cominanding propo- 
sitions, In a manual of education tramed tor general use. The 
Editors, whilst they avow a decided preterence tor ihe system of 
Rousseau, profess that they avatl themseies of the remarks of others, 


Wherever they seein more to the purpose. “Phere are two passages 


toward the close which speak mioed in plan and earnest terms of 


instilling into the minds oi childre i an apprehension of the Deity, a 
belief of future rewards and punishments, with a sense of the vanity 
of present things: but such CS whether from the pen of 
Rousseau, er aay other, stand in such flat contradiction to the rest, 
that it is Inipossible to recon ile them > hor 1s it attempted, 

“ Thus we are bid at eg to accustom children ‘to feel themselves 
always in the prescuce of the Deity; to have hun tor a witness to 
their actions, to their thouchis, to their virtues, to their pleasures ; to 
do good without ostentation, because he loves it; to suffer evil with- 
out repining, because he will make them amends; in short, 
to be every day of their lives the same as they would desire to have 
been when they appear in his presence. This is a system at least 
unsusceptible of abuse, impiety, or fanaticism. Let others preach 
subliumer doctrines as long us they please, for our parts we acknow- 
ledge none but this.” But who can reconcile this, or any other incul- 
cation of religious principles on the minds of children, with a scheme 
approved and followed through so many pages, which casts out the 
hnowledge of God, of the sowl and its concerns, together with the 
exercise of prayer of all kinds, from periods of lite far beyond the 
age of childhood, even to the years of twelve, fifteen, and eighteen Y 
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this is the plan which professes to subdue appetite and passion: not 
by lessons of dutv; none such are fo be oh much less by habits 


of obedience: the whole notion of ebedieree must be banished with 


2 strict exclusion from the scheme: not by iInepiring ony sense of 
social obleations: thev are equally j} nibed t is total indepen- 
dence which is sought: pet by pointing ovt and cberishing the maim 


ties of relation amorg men: afl such are to be hept out of view; 
but by leaving the child to find out at length, if he can, to what 
uecessities his nature must » 

“ Yet this is celled Use system of nature, thouch its admirers and 
abettors boast, that in mo awe, time, or country, was i! ever thought 


of before the dav of its eecentcie author. ‘To him, indeed, it was 
natural enough to t hen iP CV Mute) ly The imere of rit} cell, for 
the scheme is express!v caleauleted to raise such men as he was! mep 
intolerant of the sens® and y ice of ull others, though demanding 
every species of iautude for | ves. 


We must refer our readers to the Chorge risclf ior a further 
exposure of these principles, not onl flacrant! 
mut perfectly ridiculous; betraying not only depravity of heart, 
but imbeecility of mind. Having traced the natural conse- 
quences of such a vile system, the Archdeacon next exhibits 
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the Denchcial efiects of a relimious education. 
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— 
~ 


’ 1 
\ abomunable, 


. ras , . 
* Far different wes the course in every age and generation of 


those who have had the Heht and blessine of revealed truth, Under 
such dispensations the Almighty having provided for the admission of the 
child tothe privileges of his Covenant, wascareful to provide also for his 
early education in the knowledge of the truth. ‘Phe plain and cer 
tam evidence that such privileges were opened to the young, iinplies 
all that 1 contend for; and demonstrates that the first and greatest 
charge which belongs to those about them must be to endeavour 
constantly to make them sensible of the benefits enlarged to them, 
and to bepress them with an early apprehension of their calling. 
The réasons and edvanteges ef this mode of nurture are wMMirent, 
They who are made acquainted trom the first dawn of reason with 
their obligations, wil! find the strongest motives operating on their 
minds to withhold them from such courses as may produce the forfeiture 
of the grants of favour, and to guard them from such kinds of con- 
duct, speech, or manners, as might disgrace that honourable badee 
Which forms their chief istinetion, and coustitutes the pledee of 


good hone to them from their ecrliest vears. [ft this be derited, as 


md . . t ’ a? , 

it has been,- as making knowledge and salvation a geogrep'ies! con. 

cern, because the advantage ts conftved to this or that d rision of 
tee " ‘ ? . ¢ ‘ ° ; ‘ 1 

the e ri, all that we need to a er is, that the same Lord who 


nace the earth, and moves it, and upholds it, has set Path those 

privileges with a gradual progress, and most ¢ spermatic and uperate 

ful, most rash and senseless are those who shall refuse advantages 
NO. CXXILI, VOL. XXXJ. c 
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because they are local, and at hand. Alas! it is too probable thet 
the wider prevalence and encrease of the blessing over all the earth 
is [are] much hindered and obstructed by the want of value for the be- 
netits which we enjoy.’ 


Incredible as it may appear, we have really heard of two 
families, one in the vicinity of the metropolis, another in 
Huntingdonshire, whoactually brought up their children in con- 
formity ‘with the principles of Rousseau, and the English Ency- 
clopeedists ; and the conduct, speech,and manners of these un- 
happy children were precisely such as every man of common 
sense would expect them to be. ‘They were a disgrace to their 
parents, a torment to themselves, and likely to become pests 
to society. This Charge contains many other sensible reflec- 
tions and judicious remarks ; and is, in every respect, highly 
creditable to the author’s zeal, knowledge, and piety, and en- 
titled to the most serious attention of the public. 





A General System of Nature, through the three grand Kingdoms 
of Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, syste matically divided 
into their several Classes, Orders, Genera, Species and Vari- 
eties, with their Habitatic NS, Manners, Economy, Structure, 
and Peculiarities. By Sir Charles Linné: translated from 
Gmelin, Fabricius, Willdenow, ce. Together with various 
modern Arrangements and Corrections, derived from the 
Transactions of the Linnean and other Societies, as well as 
from the Classical Works of Shaw, Thornton, Abbot, Dono- 
ran, Sowerby, Latham, Diilwyn, Lewin, Martyn, Andrews, 
Lambert, Se. §c. with a Life ef Linné, appropriate Copper- 
plates, and a Dictionary explanatory of the Terms which 
cecur m the several Departments of Natural History. By 
Wittiam Turrox, M.D. F.L.S. &c. &c. In seven 
volumes large S8vo, about 800 pages in each, 41 4s, 
Lackington, Allen, and Co. 


IT would now be supe rfluous to speak of the merits of the 
Systema Nature of Linné ; its general and decided superiority 
is, We may venture to Say, so universally acknowledged, that 
there are few or no civilized countries in the world, not even 
excepting the bigotted Mohammedan, where the works of this 
great Swedish naturalist. are wholly unknown. Such general 
and early fame cannot be solely the effect of fortuitous circum- 
stances, or of fashionable caprice, but must also be dependent 
on the intrinste merit of the work as well as the importance of 
the subject, Natural justory, indeed, is, of all human studies, 
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. Turton’s System of Nature. 35 
the most congenial and the most easy to man: it requires no 
comp Jex or expensive apparatus; neither the furnace of the 
chemist nor the teies cope of the afironomer ; simple inspec- 
tion alone being sufficient for the naturalist. The student, 
however, who would as pire to this enviable title, must not 
only possess a capacious and methodical mind, but must leave off 
all the low vices and passions which predominate in common 
characters, ere he can expect to make any distinguished pro- 
gress in this amiable and interesting science. Such studies, 
indeed, while they directly administer to the means and com- 
forts of social life, seem much better calculated than monkish 
institutions to raise up a class of men destined to preserve 
society from degenerating into mere commercial decorum and 
worldly -mindedness, and to set the noble example of natural 
science supporting eae pie ty, and thereby displaying the 
true dignity and character of human nature. The progress, theres 
fore, of the natural sciences affords at least another ground for 
hoping that a gradual and permanent reform may take place 
among men without the horrors of political frenzy and the 
effusion of human blood. It wili superinduce habits of regularity 
and of more just reasoning, and teach men insensibly to reforna 
themselves before they think of reforming the State. A know- 
ledge of the order and sympathy which prevails throughout the 
whole economy of nature, must demonstrate equally the existe 
tence and nece essily of that Integrity or intireness which cons 
stitutes all truc greatness in man ; It likewise proves, @ priori, 
that he whose private vices des stroy this intirencss, whatever 
may be his talents and political tenets, 1s totally incapable of 
being a legislator, and unworthy of enjoying power in any 
nation. But without dwelling at greater length on the moral 
and political advantages to be deriv ed from the study of natural 
history, a subject too copious to be discussed in this place, we 
shall extract a part of Dr. ‘Turton’s elegant and comprehensive 
preface to this work, on presenting it to the English reader 
his vernacular tongue. 


* Man,” observes this able naturalist, “ always curious and iv 
quisitive, and ever desivous of adding to his useful knowledge, 
amony other sources of amusement and instruction, is naturaliv led 
to contemplate and to enquire into the works of 1 jure, He lool s 

with yrateful reverence upon those vast Lamiies of creates being’, 
which it has pleased the Author ef all things to pi ee subordinate tu 
his wisdem and power; he examines, wiih woncer, their formation, 
habits, and ec onomy; and hears with delight the narrations of those 
who have sought after the natural curiosities of distant countries, 
That this beautiful avd inviting siudly may be facilate., and that the 
Cc a 
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whole of the productions and inhabitants of this our globé may be 
arranged and conveniently exhibited, systems have been invented re- 
ducing them to their several kingdoms, classes, tribes, families, and 
individuals; with their names, habitations, manners, economy, and 
appearance. These have enjoyed their various degrees of repute 
and excellence, but the amazing compreliension, learning, and labour 
of the celebrated Sir Charles Linn?, has [have] produced a system so 
clear and simple, so compendious and accurat e, thatthe lover of na- 
tural history may directly discover the name and the properties of 
whate ver subject may fall in his way, or he may choose to investigate. 

‘ Jn systematic arrangement, the student bas this peculiar advan- 
tage, that by immediately arriving at the name, the whole of its 
known qualities are immediately display. dto him; but without a sys- 
tematic classification, he wanders in ose urity and uncertainty, and 
must collect the whole of its habits and pec uliarities, before he cait 
ascertain the individual he is examining. ‘The traveller, for exam- 
ple, who wishes to collect the more curtous subjects of natural his- 
tory, finds a bird, whose name, habits, and economy, he is desirous 
of investigating; from ifs conie, sharp- pointed bill, slender legs, anc 
divided toes, he finds that it belongs to the order Passeres; and from 
its thick, strong convex bill, with the lower mandible hak i in at 
the edges, and the tongue abruptly cut off at the end, he refers it to 
the genus Loxia or Grosbeak; and running his eye over the specific 
differences, he immediately determines tt, from its exactly answer- 
ipg the specific character, ‘ body above brown, beneath vellow ishi- 
white, crown and breast pale yellow, chi brown,’ to be the Philip- 
pine Grosbeak ( Leaia Philippine ); alittle bird which he finds is a 
native of the Philippine iskinds, and endowed by nature with instine- 
tive notions of preservation aud comfort, n eatly approaching to hu- 
man intelligence ; thaf it constructs a curious nest wv ith the long tibres 
of plants ordry grass, and suspends it by a kind of cord, nearly 
half an elllone, from th e end of a slender branch of a tree, that it 
may be inaccessible to snakes, and safe from the prying intrusion of 
the numerous monkies which inhabit those regions; at the end of 
this cord is agourd-shaped nest, divided into three apartments, the 
first of whichis occupied by the male, the second bythe female, and 
the third containing the young; and in the first apartment; where 
the male keeps wateh while the female is hatching, is placed, on one 
side, a little tough clay, and onthe top of this clay i is fixed a glow- 
worm to afford its inhabitants ight in the night time. 

* That the English student may be put in possession of this vast 
treasure, comprehending and illustrating all nature through the three 
kinedous of annals, vegetables, and minerals, I have undertaken a 

| translation from ihe last edition of the SysTEMA NATUR of LIN- 
NE, by GMELIN, amended ail enlarged by the inprovements and 
additions of later naturalists. "Phe exped iency of this translation 
has long been acknowledged, aud the want of it often lamented ; 
and it has been a principal view of the editor to deliver it in as intel- 
ligible and as useful a form as the wature of suca a work would ad- 
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mit. The Linnean terms are rendered as nearly as possible to the 
idiom of the English language, and a general explanatory dictionary 
of such as are peculiarly appropriate to the science, is altixed to the’ 
last volume. For the eonveniency of such as wish to become ac- 
quainted with the productions of their own country, the different 
subjects of natural history hitherto found in Great Britain are point- 
ed out by an asterisk. In the ornithological department, { have 
been chiefly assisted by the works of Dr. LATHAM; entomology, 
by the last edition of the System of Fapricius; in that of vegeta- 
bles, by the Species Plantarum of the learned and diligent WiLt- 
DENOW; and in all by the accurate Dr. SHaw, in his elegant and 
beautiful publication, the Naturalist’s Miscellany. 

«The traveller who has leisure and inclination to be acquainted 

with this charming science, who may find it necessary to determine 
ia animals are fit for food, and what are poisonous, or who may 
wish to add whatever new mate:+ils may oceur to him ; the collector 
of such subjects as are valuable either for their beauty or their rarity, 
and who may wish to arrange his cabinet according to the laws of 
nature and science; and the ‘retired and private individual, who may 
desive to fill his vacant hours with a natural knowledge of the various 
objects around him, must, except they be well acquamted with the 
Latin language, and the technical terms peculiar to the science, be 
for ever ignorant of the means by which this information may be best 
obtained. Had natural history been more scientific ally known, MIL- 
TON. would not have described the whale as a scaly animal, nor the 
snake as having a hairy mane; nor would the arms of many of our 
nobility have been supported by the representations of compound 
wiimals, existing only in the imagination of fanciful dreamers. The 
advancement of agriculture, and most of our arts and manufac- 
tures, must depend in no smali meastre upon our comparative 
knowledge of nataral history, particularly chemistry and botany ; 
and these will questionless become enlarged as this science is more 
studied and more known. "The editor therefore hopes, that, in de- 
livering this work in the Engtish language, he is adding something to 
the stock of innocent amusement, aud something to general utility.” 


Four volumes of this translation are dedicated to the animal 
kingdom ; the first volume includes the mammalia, birds, 
amphibia, and fishes, occupying about 950 pages ;_ the second 
and third are devoted to insects ; and the fourth to worms. The 
fifth and sixth volumes embrace the vegetable kingdom,and the 
seventh gives an account of the mincrais, with a vocabulary of 
terms, and a life of Linnt. We shall notice these volumes 
in the respective order of their subjects, in which it will ap- 
pear that the translator has executed this arduous task with 
considerable ability and fidelity; that the important additions 
which he has made from the w ritings of later naturalists have 
rendered his translation almost a new work; and that he has 
laid before the English reader such a genral system of nature 
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as all who either pretend to, or wish for, an extensive know- 
ledge of the natural sciences, should attentively peruse ; ina 


word, that his translation of, and additions to, the works of 


the illustrious Swede, descrve a place in the library of every 
weil educated person, whether male or female. 
as be continued, | 
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Essays on the Morlnid yarn of the Human Eye. By 
James Wanoror, Fellow of the Roval College of Sur- 
geons, of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Societies, and 
one of the Surgeons of the Public Disp sary » of Edinbureh. 
Illustrated by Plates. Pp. 160, larve 8vo, Ills. Consta- 
ble, Edinburgh; Murray, London. 1808. 





THE o}ject of these Essays is to describe the various mor- 
bid alterations in ithe structure of the human eve, and to il- 
lustrate by engraving those which are most remarkable. 

It would seem that the author has been led to this under- 
taking from no former attempt having been made in this coun- 
try to treat of the pathology of the human eye; and though 
Richter, of Gottingen, has perhaps civen the best deserip- 
tion of these diseases, and laid down the most judicious prac- 
tical rules that have yet been sug¢este ee th Beer of Vi- 
enna has contributed ma ny useful hints--thou wh Voigtel and 
Sybei have collected a great store of facts connected with the 
morbid anatomy of the eye--though C: ynradh, Scarpa, and 
others, have likewise enla: rged our knowle dge of the treatment 
of the diseases of this orean--yet none of these authors have 
delineated the morbid changes of structure which they have 
described. A few trawings only are to be found in the works 
of Beer and Scarpa, and in some periodical publications. The 
author Is of opinion, therefore, that the Importance of a 
work, the object of which is to supply these defects, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

Some general observations form its commencement. In 
these observations the author explains the pu rportand tendency 


of the classification which he means to adopt, an abstract of 


which we shall lay before our readers. 


Most of the organs of our bedy are made up of a varie ty of cle- 
mentary parts, or textures, each of which, in whatever situation it is 
found, atlords uniformly the same physical properties, These are the 
elementary parts, which, by the diversity of their combinations, pro- 
duce all the moiitications of structure and functions which the dif- 
ferent oreeus of animals exhibit. ‘The study of these elementary 


parts, independent of the organs which they concur to form, is the 
object of general anatomy, 
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“ This method of considering organized bodies is not an unnatu- 
ral abstraction, nor a speculative refinement. It arises from the es- 
sential nature of their constitution, and it accords with every pheno- 
menon with which we are acquainted. We may trace it in the obser- 
vations of many of the older anatomists; and it may be considered as 
the basis of some of the most ingenious physiological theories of the 
late celebrated Mr. John Hunter. Although, therefore, at first 
sight, it may have the appearance of being arbitrary and artificial, it 
is nevertheless, I am persuaded, founded on the most approved 
principles of philosophical investigation. A knowledge of the qualities 
of the different parts of which our organs are composed must afford 
the surest means of acquiring information concerning the functions 
of these organs, and of becoming acquainted with the changes which 
they uadergo in disease. On these principles Bichat has founded his 
anatomical system. ‘Tonumberless experiments upon living an mals, 
he added all the information which could be acquired by dissection. 
He employed chemical re-agents to supply the deficiencies of the 
scalpel, and examined with minuteness all the varieties of morbid 
structure. By these means he endeavoured to fix the characters of 
the elementary textures, and then proceeded to investigate their com- 
binations, as they are nm tur, ually presented to us in the different organs, 

“ Of these textures, he has enumerated twenty-one, all of which 
he has shewn to be differently organized; and hence he proves the 
dissimilarity of their properties, both in health and in disease. This 
is the ground- work of the whole fabric, and to it we must ultimately 
recur in every attempt, to account either for the natural or morbid 
appearances which are to be met with among organized beings.” 


On these principles our author divides the diseases of the 
eve, which he describes into two great classes. The first con- 
tains au account of the morbid changes of each separate 
structure which enters into the composition of that organ; and 
the second, an account of those diseases which have a speci~ 
fic character, and have symptoms peculiar to themselves in 
whatever structure they appear, or which, when they attack 
the eye, affect a greater or Jess number of its different parts at 
the samie time. 

Under the first class are comprehended the diseases of the 
Cornea, Iris, Aqueous, Vitreous, and Crystalline humours; 
Optic Nerve, and Retina Choroid coat ; Sclerotic coat; Con- 
junctiva, and Cellular membrane; Tarsi and Palpebrie, La- 
chrymal gland and Caruncle. 

Under the second class are included Rheumatism, Cancer, 
Scrofula, Lues Venerea, Exanthemata, Opiithalmia, &c. 

These subjects occupy fourteen chapters, the first of which 
contains general remarks on the Cornea; shewing that its struc- 
lure neither resembles the nails, as has been conceived, nor 
ihat itis a mere continuation of the sclerotic coat, but a 
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membrane sui generis ; that its external surface isa continua- 
tion of the tunica conjunctiva, a mucous membrane; that its 
internal surface 1s lined by a serous membrane ; that this ana- 
logy in the two surfaces of the cornea to mucous and serous 
membranes which is observed in the sound eye, is also re- 


marked in the morbid changes of this organ, some of the dis- 
eases to which the cornea is liable being the same with those 
which occur in guembranes of the serous and mucous textures 
in all other parts of the body. 

The second chapter treats of the inflammation of the cornea ; 
first, as affecting the conjunctiva which covers the core¢a ex- 
ternally; secondly, as betng confined to the proper subsiance 

' 
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of the cornea; and, thirdly, as ailectin rine memurane which 
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lines its internal suriace. We quote tue Tolowiig passage as 
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this inflammation. 


1 


lian attempt be made to divide the enlarced vessc's as they puss 
over the carnea (a practice reconnmenced in the treatin of t 
disease), they are found to He deep, and they cannot be so easily 
raised froin the cornea or scicrohte coat with the foreeps , OF elevate dl 
by a pointed wstrument, astiey be done ia the natural state of these 
parts, Tn order to complete the division of one of these vessels, it 
becomes necessary fo remove 2 con paperayie portion of "the substance 
of the coi nea, or sclerotic coat. gon afier such an operation has 
been periormed, lymph is saeaa on the surface of the wound: and 
it often happens that vessels shoot through this lymp), forming a 
mediun of communication between the divided extremities ; so that, 
after the eflects of the operatio no seem to a ve saat the vessel re- 
mains in one continued trunk, and appears as if no division had been 
made, In other cases, the minute ramifications of the divided 
vessel which remain anastomose on the, cornea, so that red blood 
continues to be circulated through the trunk.” BP. 18, 19. 


The third chapter 1s employ ed im col isiderine’ the ‘ piervgium, 


aterm used to den note all those morbid chang res in which that 
portion of the conjunctiva covering any part of the 


| cormea or 
sclerouc Coat becomes thickened, Vasc ul: iT. and O p — ‘ 
In the fourth cha pter we have a di cripuion of Mleshy Ex- 


crescences of the . Ornea, Ot these there are two very dis- 


~ 


tinct kinds: one of them appears at birth, or soon after it, and 
resembles the navi materni so frequent. on o skin of various 
parts of the body. The second ps s has a.greater analogy to 
the fungi whie h grow from mucous subsiances, and they arise 


commonly from previous ulceration. lt is eC that 
these excrescences sometimes 
ber of hairs. ** Such tumo 


7. ee, | 
alord.erowth to a certain num- 
urs, It Is.sa d; ** oreatly rescm- 
ble those spots covered with hair hich ore an. froan — 
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different parts of the surface of the body, particularly the 
face.’ 

An account of pustules of the cornea occupies the fifth 
chapter. These pustules or small tumours, however, are 
formed on the sclerotic coat as well as on the cornea; but they 
occur most frequently near the junction of these membranes. 
When the contents of a pustule are artificially discharged, all 
the accompanying inflammatory symptoms are much increas- 
ed. The author thinks it highly probable that the pustules of 
the cornea and white of the eye very much resemble the small 
pustules, or aphihe, as they are called, which are so frequent- 
ly observed in the cavity of the mouth, on the tongue, lips, 
and on the internal surface of the alimentary canal. For, 


* Although these aphthw may. be perhaps considered as a mor- 
bid change of the mucous membraves, yet the phenomena attend- 
ing thie disease are very different from those which are observed in 
the common inflammation of a mucous surface. From. the swelling 
which takes place, and from the tendency of this swelling to suppu- 
ration, there appears to me to bea striking analogy between this in- 
flamination and inflammation in the cellular membrane in other parts 
of the body, or the common phleemon: it is therefore by no means 
iniproby ible that pustules are formed in the cellular texture which eu- 


ters info the composition, or which lies imnuediately underneath the 
conjunctiva wiueh covers the eye-ball.” — P. 43. 


Tn Hlustration of this enalogv, some remarks of Professor 
Him'y, of Brunswick, are adduced. Cold is considered as 
the exc iting cause of this affection. ta Edinburgh, where it 
is not a very frequent complamt, the author has generally ob- 
served it in the winter months; and durine the winter of 
1804, he saw a great number of patients 9 this disease in 
the clinical school of Dr. Beer, at Vienna, for diseases of the 
eyes 3 and in all of Phe it was accompanied with such a de- 
gree of fever, as to require attcation almost solely to the genes 
ral treatment. He has in several cases been able to trace its 
origin to the sudden change from a very warm to a cold at- 


mosphere. At one of the theatres of Vienna, where a very: 


cold stream of air passed iminediately behind the orchestra, it 
was observed that those peopie who were placed near it were 
often affected with this complaint. 

The sixth chapter treats of the Abscess of the Cornea and 
Anterior Chamber. In the former case the matter is collected 
between the lamellee of the cornes, se the discase ts termed 
ungies or onyr; in the latter it is lodged in the anterior cham- 
ber along with the aqueous humour, Sod gets the name of hypo- 
pion, or empyesis oculi,, When the ma itter is lodeed in the ante- 
rior chamber of the eye, the author concludes that it sometimes 
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ulcerates the cornea, ‘* Unless when in great quantity,’’ says 
he, ‘ the matter is generally absorbed in proportion as the in- 
flammatory symptoms are alleviated ; but if it remains a long 
tine, it sometimes ulcerates the cornea, or becomes inspis- 
sated into a tough light-coloured mass, which remains after 
all the inflammatory symptoms have disappeared.” P. 49. 

This position, however, we are not disposed to admit. 
Authors, indeed, have talked of the corroding power of 
matter, as if it were a mineral acid or a caustic solution; 
and ascribed the progressive ulceration and wasting of soft 
parts, and even of bones, to this power. But w hence ones 
matter come? Is it not an effect of disease in the solid parts ? 
Were matter the cause of ulceration, there could be no ulcers 
previously to its formation. The reverse is the case. The 
solids become diseased, and matter is formed. If they become 
sound again, a stop is put to its formation, If they continue 
diseased, or increase in disease, there is a correspondent pro- 
duction of matter. Matter, therefore, j is an eflect, and nota 
cause, of ulceration. 

On these principles we cannot admit that matter lodged in 
the anterior chamber ** ulcerates the cornea.’’ The cornea 
is, indeed, diseased. But ‘¢ these abscesses” (viz. of the ante- 
rior chambe r) ** are commonly the effect of violent ophthalmia 
occasioned by blows or injuries of the eye-ball.’”’ p. 50. How, 
then, can the cornea escape ulceration ?—Or how can matter 
be collected in the anterior chamber without a morbid condi+ 
tion of the adjacent parts? And is not this morbid condition, 
especially if it be progressive, suflicient to account for the ul- 
ceration of any of these parts? ** Ifit (the matter) remains 
along time, it sometimes ulcerates the cornea; or, more 
properly, if the affection continues a long time, the cornea 
gets more and more diseased, and at last becomes ulcerated. 

The seventh chapter relates to ulcers of the cornea. These 
have been divided by some authors into a number of species. 
But as, in this author’ s opinion, these divisions are not tound- 
ed on any specific differences in the nature of the disease ; 
and as, tstcad of elucidating the subject, and assisting us in 
our inquiries, they lead to erroneous conclusions, and render 
more comp lex a subject in itself simple, he omits mentioning 
them, referring those who wish for information on the matter 
to the works of Wallis, Maitre-Jan, Mauchart, and Rowley. 

The most frequent variety of ulcer of the cornea is that which 
remains after the cornea has suppurated and burst, cither in 
consequence ofa pustule or of an abscess: they also take place 
from the formation of abscesses or collections of purulent 
matier betwixt the layers of the corpea; from wounds of the 
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cornea ;. and from the action of corrosive substances. The 
following cases are worthy of notice. The first, a woman, 
in whom, by a violent attack of inflammation, the cornea was 
destroyed, i, and came off in large sloughs: a transparent tumour 
was formed by a prolapsus of the vitreous humour through the 
opening of the cornea, by which means she was en: bled to 
see with considerable distinctness for several days, until the 
vitreous humour began to be absorbed and the eye-ball to col- 
apse. The second, a man some tine ago under Mr. Thom- 
son’s care, in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. He had a 

cancerous sore on the under eye-lid, which, in spreading , inflamed 
the eye-ball, and ulcerated nearly the whole cornea. Through 
this ulcer a portion of vitreous humour was exuded, forming a 
large transparent tumour, which enabled him for several days 
to distinguish minute objects with tolerable distinctness. 

The eighth chapter treats of wounds of the cornea; and the 
ninth, of foreign bodies adhering to the cornea. When a 
foreign body once adheres to the cornea, all attempts in rub- 
bing the eye- -lids, or winking and shutting them, forcibly tend 
more to imbed it firmer rather than to remove it. From the 
pee layer of the cornea being soft and yielding, the 
foreign body, if it be small, soon forms to itself a seat; and 
the constant flow of tears, and disposition to shut the eye-lids, 
produced by its irritation, soon bring on a violent inflamma- 
tion, which never abates until the body is either removed by 
art, or comes away by a tedious process of suppuration. It 
sometimes happeas, however, that after a body is imbedded 
in the cornea, a layer of a new substance is formed over it, so 
that it does not excite any inflammation, but remains through 
life ina kind of sac. The author has observed this process 
begin and be completed, in a case where a small portion of the 
iris had been pushed through an ulcer of the cornea. The 
cornea near the prolapsed iris became obscure, and the opaque 
matter was datly effused from the circumference towards the 
centre of the opening, so as finally to cover the prolapsed iris 
so completely that it appeared afterwards like a common speck 
of the cornea. In another case, he found a piece of whinstone, 
inclosed in asac of cellular membrane, lying close to the 
sclerotic coat, which had remained for ten years prior to the 
person’s death, without his experiencing the least uneasiuess 
trom it, or even suspecting its presence. 

In the tenth chapter we have an account of the ossification 


of the cornea, and in the eleventh of the speck of the cornea. — 


1. Of the Varieties of the Speck of the Cornea ;—2. Of the For- 
om of Specks of the Cornea ;—8. Appearances of Speck 
en Dissection ;—4. Causes of Specks of the Cornea. 
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4+ ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


, The groat varicties in the degree of the obscurity, as well 
as those which occur in the shape, the mode of tormatton, the 
selative position, and extent of corneal specks, have induced 
some authors to consider them as distmet species, and to dis- 
tinguish them by particular names. As the meaning, however, 

of these names is ¥v. ry ambiguous, there being : carcely two 
authors who use the same word to denote the same varicty of 
the disease; and also, as it will appear, that there ts sucha 
close resemblance between some, and such a similarity of 
character m1 all the forms in which specks appear, the author 


: + y al ‘ = s | . * 1J. ! . “4 , oa ~~ 
thinks that these arranwements are not only uscless bat incon- 
sistent. Instead, therefore 5 of introducing a variety of names, 


1 


or attempting to arrange in a systematic manner the varieties 
of this m orbid alteration of struct ture, he CO! ilew’ it, In what- 
r form it may appear, or in whatever degree, under the 


sy 


fener ul namie of obse urity of the cornea, OF COPieal speck. 

The fist and most simple variety or form of corneal 
speck is when a particular part of the cornea loses its a 
transparency, aud appears clouded; objects appearing to the > 
patient as if seen through a mist or smoke. In a second form 
of this affection the opacity is of a darker siledet giving the 
cornea a bluish, or in some parts a white milky appearance. 
And in a third, the cornea becomes of the — glistening, 

white colour of common pe arl, and the opac ity eenel rally « 
pears through the whole of the amelie of the com ‘a3 SO niet 
if even several of those layers, which are external, be removed, 
the remaining ones continue to form a compleie obstrac ‘tion to 
the entrance of light. Besides these forms of corneal speck, 
there are instances where the cornea acquires a very pec aliar 
mottled appearance; and, in other eases, the opac ity, stead 
of bemme formed towards the central part of the cornea, or at 
some distance mee its circumference, begins at the place of 
the junction of the cornea and sclerotic ‘coat, and gradually 
extends towards the centre of the cornea, forming ail Opaque 
ring around tts circumference. 

2. Specks, nrost commonly, are either preceded or accom- 
panied by inflammation of the cornea. In some instances, 
however, the cornea acquires a very remarkable deeree of 
obscurity, when the wife natory symptoms arc apparently 
mild, and where there is ve ‘Vv littie perceptible redni ss. The 
author has observed nea instances of this kind, and in 
all of them the obscurity came on by very slow deyre cs, and 
was aticnded by no pain. 

3. When the cornea is examined after death, no c! ange of 
structure can be observed in those cases where there nad been 
a mere cloudiness or general opacity during life; and even 
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when the cornea has been much more oj peg; no other change 
is to be perceived than a diminution of the transparency crther 
of the external lamnelle, or of the eae le substance of the 
cornea. The author has had many opportunities in the living 
body of ta king off tent of very opaque specks, and he has 
never been able to observe any other chance, except that, im 
some of those which hed been of fong Guration, the vtornea 
had acquired a degree of hardaess much greater Chai that of a 
sound cornea. 


As the deposition or effusion of the albuminous part of 
the blocd is a common efiect of iInfammation in many creaus 
of the body, and as this change prc ) roan a dimimution of the 
trans spare! ney of the SCrous membranes. Mire W. thinks tt 
probat ble , from the analogy in the natural structure, thet His a 
similar change which takes place in the cornea during the 
formation of specks. An opacity may also be produced 
by the cornea losing its vitality, as by caustic substances 5 
an d he thinks it also probabl e that the cornea may become 


obscure, In consequence of a n alteration m the quantity of the 
contents of the eye-ball prod ucing a chanee in the urrange- 
ment of its component particles. In some opacities of the 
cornea which seemed to arise from an merease in the quantit 


of the contents of the eye-ball, “ eecnrred to him that the 


opacity might be 7 emove i by oe an incision throuch the 
cornea, and disch reing the aqueous humour. Accordingly, 
the instant he discl haree i this humour be va small opening made 
in the cornea, < observed that all the ecneral obscurity dise 
appeared, and nothing remained bui ibe more opaque spots, 


which became more distinctly circumscribed. 

The twelfth chapter ts employed in treating of the Staphy- 
loma. ‘This term has been applied to a disease in which the 
cornea loses its transparency, and swells to such a degree, that 
its internal surface comes in contact with and adheres to the 
iris, and forms a prominent tumour externally. The term, 
however, has had very extensive applications, having been em- 
ployed by some authors to denote not only various mérbid 
changes of the cornea, but also a varie iy of tumours involving 
other parts of the organ of vision. The author follows 

tichter, and limits its #imnification to those changes which 
produce an alteration in the structure ; and form of the cornea, 
When the structure of the pe cornea is changed, it has 
been called the staphyloma totule 3 and pee the disease is 
confined to a particular part, staphyloma partiale. 

The thirteenth chapter relates to the alterations in the form 
of the cornea ; and the last, to the eflusion of blood betweem 
the jamella of pi cornea and into the anterior chamber. 
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46 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Such are the contents of this very interesting work. In 
short, it contains a most excellent history of the various mor- 
bid alterations of which it treats; and the plates illustrative of 
these alterations are executed in a most masterly style. The 
author informs us that the drawings were executed by Mr. 
Syme, ‘an ingenious agtist of this place:” (Edinburgh) : 
** He has,” says he, ** combined the art of the painter with the 
skill of the anatomist; and as he has taken the trouble to retouch 
all the impressions of the plates, there is a truth and ac- 
curacy preserved in the colouring which is [are] seldom to be 
met with in works of this kind.’’ Nay, we will venture to 
say that they stand altogether unrivalled. Whoever studies 
these plates must ever atter be perfectly able to recognize, in 
the living subject, the diseases which they represent. 

If the public shall approve of this Essay, it is the author’s 
intention to prosecute his plan, by considering the remaining 
diseases of the eye and its appendages, and the treatment 
which such diseases reyuire. Should it meet the public appro- 
bation in proportion to its merit, we shall certainly be favoured 
with this promised work ; and if its merit again be equal to that 
of the foregoing, it will be a valuable addition to medical 
and surgical literature. In a word, tie present Essay on the 
Morbid Anatomy of the Human Eye will be highiy accept- 
able to all those who wish to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
the diseases of this organ, which are here described with ele- 
gance and scientific precision. 
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The Shipwreck of Saint Paul; a Seatonian Prize Poem. By 
the Rev. Cuartes James Hoarr, A. M., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Blandford Fo- 
rum, in the County of Dorset. 4to. Pp. 18. Deighton, 
Cambridge ; Hatchard, London, 1808. 


IT has been ofien observed, and the frequency of the ob- 
servation only serves to confirm its truth, that sacred subjects 
require more genius, talents, and judgment, to treat them 
successfully, in poetry, than any other. Many poets, how- 
ever, undeterred by the difficulty of the task, have attempted 
to perform it, but few, very few imdeed, have succeeded in 
the attempt, We therelore, we confess, opened Mr. Hoare’s 
Poem with no very sanguine expectations of being gratified by 
the perusal of it; but we were most agreeably disappointed : 
for we have seldom read a poem on any subject which has 
more interested or more delighted us. It is, indeed, a very 
masterly composition, and bespeaks a heart deeply imbued 
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with the warmest feelings of piety, and a mind enriched 
with the highest intelectual endowments. 
sentiments are dignified, and appropriate to the subject 5 the 
lines display at once the correctness of classical taste and the 
rich boldness of superior genius; they are uniformly nery- 
impressive, and not unfrequently sublime. In proof 
of the justice of our decision, and a3 a fair specimen of the 


ous and 









Hoare’s Shipwreck of Saint Paul. 


poem, we extract the passage with which it opens. 


** Unloose the helm, the lofty mast-head scale, 


«é 


And bid the swelling canvas catch the gale ; 
Guide me, ye gentle zephyrs, safely round 

The wide Atlantic’s European bound ; 

Guide me where check’d the sullen billow Waits, 
And rampir’d Calpe guards the frowning straits. 
Safe through the pillar’d portal let me glide, 

And gain the bosom of that classic tide, 

Which ardent here to sultry Afric roars, | 

There milder breaks on Europe’s southern shores; 
Which onward sleeps embay’d on Asia’s sands, 
Eventful centre of immortal lands : 

Gladly I ride where heroes ploughi'd the deep, 
Shout where they triumph’d, where they perish’d, weep. 


Hail, distant isles, with blue-topp’d mountains grac’d ! 
Hail, first-born tenants of the watery waste ! 

Nor thou, the least in honour mid the tl 
Whate’er thy name, shalt grace iny humble song 
Daughter of arms, fair Malta, fam’d afar 

For matchless enterprise and deeds of war: 

What though unkindly Nature never smiles 

On thy stern face, as on thy sister isles ; 

Or, haply, envious at thy might foreknown, 

Thy future fate and fame above her own, 

Sick at the sight in joyless moment plann’d 

Thy rocky desert, and thy shapeles sand ; 

Yet sweetest strains for thee the Muse shall breathe, 
And twine around thy rock her fairest wreath ; 

For thee shall bid roll back th’ historic page, 

And track thy titled praise from age to age. 


Still o'er thy towers, in mystic pomp on high, 

Sits, eagle-wing’d, thy guardian, Victory ; 

Still thy red banners, waving to the skies, 
Responsive tell thy high-born destinies. 

"Twas thine with Europe’s choicest sons to shine, 
And call her brightest flower of knighthood thine, 
Ijlustrious band ! who erst were doomd to bleed 
On Jordan's banks for Judah's captive seed : 


The language and 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Of pilgrim saints, who wateh’d the nightly rounds, 


Chas'd their rude foes, and staunch’d their streaming 


wounds. 


And tater yet, when Mecca’s countless hosts 

Ure'd ruthless war, and shook the bigot’s* coasts ; 
Whien the fierce Turk drove on his madding crew, 
And the proud crescent o’er St. Elmo flew, 

Thy barrier rock still bar’d its dauntless breast, 
And bade th’ affrighted chiefs of Europe rest. 


Nor then alone thy sons the cross rever'd, 

Or glad hosannes through thy shores were heard : 
toll back, ye years, and shew, from eldest time, 

The sainted honours of that favour'é clime. 

Yes! to that clime with earliest dawn was borne 

The bright effulgence of the Christian morn ; 

Her’s was the lot mid angel-choirs to shine 

Of first-born saints, and wake the theme divine ; 

Froin God’s own hand to catch the heavenly bread, 

Drink living waters from the feuntain-head ; 

Before the infant cross in faith to fall, 

And view the Saviour in the God-like Paut. 


Dark was the night, and loud the tempest’s roar, 
And rude the wave which laid him on the shore : 
See, mid the fragments on the wreck-worn strand, 
‘The hero Saint, the great Apostle, stand ! 

His heaving breast the fcamy showers yet beat, 
And streaming garments flow around his feet ; 

Down his stern cheek the ocean-drops deséend, 
Aud tears of joy a mingling tribute lend ; 

Whiist notes of praise by fav’ring w hirlw inds driven, 
Mount in the blast, and w ing their way to Heaven. 
Wildiy around his rade companions press 

Part kneel, and crowd, the Prophet- Raine to bless ; 
Part struggling, yet scarce scale the shelving bank, 
Part heave the wreck, part clasp the floating plank. 


Hail, mighty master of the Gentile race ! 
Hail, chosen vessel of ‘immortal grace ! 
Thou, on whose path a more than mid-day blaze 
Proclaim’d thee destin’d to thy Maker's praise ! 

Yet faint the emblem, faint the nystie sign 

Of glowing ardours and a zeal like thine: 

Thine were the gifts of more than Nature’s birth, 
Celestial treasur’s lodge’d in mortal eartf:- 

Thine was the look te Heaven's own five allied, 
Whose with’rine vance. could blast the brow of pride. 
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Travels through Spain. 


*Twas thine persuasion’s varvimg powers to prove, 
This which commands, and that which melts to love : 
For thee each earth-bem passion dropp’d its name ; 
Pain was thy pleasure, antl reproach thy fame : 

Thy safety, suffering ‘mid severest foes ; 

Despair thy hope, and danger thy repose.” 


We apprehend that not one of the poems which have ob- 
tained this honourable pr.ze at ditferent periods has more rich- 
ly deserved it than Mr. Hoare’s Shipwreck of Saint Paul. 
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Travels through Spain and Part of Portugal, with Commercial, 
Statistical, and Geographical Details. Morto--**Half a 
Word fixed upon or near the Spot, is worth a Cart-load of 
Recollection,’ Gray. In 2 vols. small 8vo. Pp. vol. I, 
267; vol. Ll, 17s. honda : Printed for [Sir] a 
Phillips, (Knight, Sheriff, &c. J, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
July, }808. 10s Gd, boards!!! 


‘ MAKE hay while the sun shines,”’ is a good maxim of 
practical husbandry ; but it does not inculcate the practice of 
appropriating our neighbour’ s property merely because it is un- 
guarded. The author or compiler of these volumes has thought 
otherwise, and has determined to bring half a guinea’s worth 
to market wherever or however he could find it! The * ad- 
vertisement”’ to these pretended travels asserts that 


“ The following pages claim the merit of extreme accuracy. 

were written upon the spot, when the impressions {of what?] they 
deseribe were strong and precise. The objects which they embrace 
are such as naturally present themselves to a person who travels 
through a country for amusement ; and as every one has his particu- 
lar taste for observation, they will not be found without novelty or 
interest, especially as it is some time since aay AUTHENTIC account 
has appeared of the interesting part of Europe, which is the subject 
of them [a sound reason or rather cause for a ‘ trader in literature’). 
Exclusively of such topics as usually attract the fleeting uotice of the 
traveller, they will be found to contain commercial, statistical, and 
geographical details, which the writer has COLLECTED with 
industry, and he hopes will be read with interest!!!” 


After this declaration, issued under the name of one of the 
chief officers pro tempore of the first city in the world, what 
reader but must conclude that these volumes are really the 
production of some gentleman who has -actually travelled 
through Spain and Portugal? Yet what must be his surprise, 

NO. CXXIIL. VOR, XXX1. D 
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50 ORIGINAL 


when we bring forward the ‘* stolen goods,”’ 


CRITICISM. 
identify them in 


open court, and adduce proofs of the robbery to the satisfaction 
of both judge and jury ? One out of many instances will be suf- 
ficient to make the reader ask 
other highwayman, ever discov 
the following extract 


exhibits. 


PHILLIPS. 

“ The Prado is admirable in 
all its parts, being a broad walk, 
adorned with handsome  foun- 
tains, and divided into avenues 
by rows of trees; it bounds the 
whole of one side of the town, be- 
ing terminated at each end by one 
of the gates of the city. The 
streets leading down to it are the 
broadest and finest in Madrid, and 
on the opposite sile, are the gar- 
dens, pleasure-grounds, and pa- 
lace of the Retiro, worthy of tii 
residence of a prince, although at 
present only used by the king asa 
shooting ground during his stay at 
Madrid. The fountains of the 
Prado are in general formed after 


antique models, and the water off 


one of them. is the purest in the 
whole city, and the only kind of 
which the present king drinks, wa- 
ter being his sole beverage. One 
very broad walk adorned with 
these fountains, is thronged every 
fine evening with the best com- 
pany, and on Sundays, the king 
queen, and royal family, ride up 
and down the- carriage road, and 
salute the people constantly as 
they pass. It ison the Prado that 
the stranger may study with ad- 
vantage the dress, the air, and the 
gait of the Spaniards; for then all}: 
pass in review before him, from 
the prince to the beggar. ‘T he no- 
leman alights from his car riage, 
and saunters among the throng 
s‘emingly careles 3 about his fine 
dress, and the ornaments at his 
button-hole, although nobody 


himself if Buonaparte, or any 
ered such barefaced audacity as 


SEMPLE. 

« The prado (on the contrary) is 
admirable in all its parts, being a 
broad walk,adorned with handsome 
fountains, and divided into avenues 
by rows of trees; it bounds the 
whole of one side of the town, be- 
ing terminated at each end by one 
of the gates of the city. The 
streets leadmg down to it are the 
broadest and finest in Madrid, and 
on the opposite side are the gar- 
dens, pleasure-grounds, and pa- 
iace of the Retiro, worthy of the 
residence of a prince, although at 
present only used by the King asa 
shooting ground during his stay at 
Madrid. The fountains of the 
prado are in general formed after 
antique models, and the water of 
one of them is the purest in the 
whole city, and the only kind of 
which the present King drinks, wa- 
ter being his sole beverage. One 
very broad walk adorned with 
these fountains, is thronged every 
fine evening with the best com- 
pany, and on Sundays, the King, 
Queen, and royal family, ride up 
and down the carriage road, and 
salute the people constantly as 
they pass. It is on the prado that 
the stranger may study with ad- 
vantage the dress, the air, and the 

gait of the Spaniards ; for then alf 
pass in review before him, from 
the prince to the beggar. The no- 
bleman alights from his carriage, 
jand saunters among the throng, 
seemingly careless about his fine 
dress, and the ornaments at his 





butten-hole, although nobody 
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Travels through Spain. 


PHILLIPS. 
giancés at them so often as him-|glances at them so often as him- 
the citizen dresses in the 


self; the citizen dresses in the'self; 
mode general throughout Europe mode general throughout Europe 
thirty years ago; whilst the lower thirty years ago; whilst the lower 
classes that venture on the Prado,'classes that venture on the prado, 
still wear their clothes thrown oversstill wear their cloaths thrown over 
the shoulder, and thus preservejthe shoulder, and thus preserve 
the last reliques of the ancient to-'the last reliques of the ancient to- 
ga. All the men wear large cock-ga. All the men wear large cock- 
ed hats, and all smoke gigars ; foried hats, and all smoke cigars; for 
this latter purpose boys run upthis latter purpose boys run up 
and down the Prado witha kind and down the prado with a kind 
of slow torch, which burns with-of slow torch, which burns with- 
out flaming, and serves to light the; out flaming, and serves to light the 
cigars. In oppesition to ” them, cigars. In opposition to them, 
water carriers, with their porouswater carriezs, with their porous, 
earthen vases and goblets, vendearthen vases and goblets vend 
the cool water of the neigh-the cool water of the neigh- 
bouring fountains; and the vari-bouring fountains; and the vari- 
ous cries of fire, fire, and freshjous cries of fire, fire, and fresh 
water, water, are heard above the;water, water, are heard above the 
buzz of the mingled crowd. But)buzz of the mingled crowd. But 


SEMPLE 


the women principally attract the|the women principally attract the 


eyes of the stranger. Their sim- 
ple and elegant dress, their veils, 
which serve any purpose but that 
of concealing their faces, the free- 
dom of their walk, and their looks 
attractive, but not immodest, tend 
to make an Englishman forget forjto make an Englishman forget for 
a moment that they are greatly ina moment that they are greatly in- 
ferior in point of real heauty, to/ferior in point of real beauty to 
the women of his own country. e women of his own country. 
There is one custom which) “ There is one custom which 
iia me much, and which no} pleased me much, and which no 
where produces so striking an efjwhere produces so striking an ef- 
fect as on the Prado. Exactly at|/fect as on the prado. Exactly at 
sunset the bells of the churchessunset the bells of the churches 


eyes of the stranger. Their sim- 
ple and elegant dress, their veils, 
which serve any purpose but that 
of concealing their faces, the free- 
dom of their walk, and their looks 
attractive, but not immodest, tend 





and convents give the signal for 
repeating the evening prayer to 


the Virgin. In an instant the busy! 


multitude is hushed and arrested, 
as if by magic. 
stop, the women veil their face: 
with their fans; the men take off 
their hats, and all bréathe out, 01 
are supposed to breathe, a short 
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The carriages 


and convents give the signal for 


repeating the evening prayer to 
the Virgin. In an instant the busy 
multitude is hushed and arrested, 
as if by magic. The carriages 
stop, the women veil their faces 
with their fans; the men take off 
their hats, and all breathe out, or 





are supposed to breathe, a short 
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SEMPLE. 


prayer to the protecting powerprayer to the protecting Power 
which has brought them to thewhich has brought them to the 


close of another day. After alclose of another day.° 


After a 


short, a solemn, and not unplea-short, a solemn, and not an unpleas- 
sant, pause, the men bow and putling pause, the men bow and put 
on their hats, the women uncoverion their hats, the women uncover 
their faces, the carriages drive on, their faces, the carriages drive on, 
and the whole crowd is again injand the whole crowd is again in 





motion as before. 
the few Catholic customs which 
appears to partake of piety with-la 
out superstition, and divested of 
altars, candlesticks, tapers, and 
images. I felt no reluctance to 
uncover my head among the 
crowd under so noble a canopy as 
the vault of heaven, where some 
of the stars already begin to ap- 


This is one of motion as before. This is one of 


the few Catholic customs which 
appears to partake of piety with- 
out superstition, and divested of 
altars, candlesticks, tapers and 
images. I felt no reluctance to 
uncover my head among the 
crowd under so noble a canopy as 
the vault of Heaven, where some 
of the stars already begin to ap- 


pear. Those around me mutter alpear. Those around me mutter a 


petition or a thanksgiving to their 


petition or a thanksgiving to their 





favourite samt, or to the mother 
of God; but I have only a here 
tic though heartfelt prayer to of- 
fer for those far distant from me, 
a parent, a brother, a sister, or a 
friend.” — Travels through Spain 
and Part of Portugal, &c. Vol. Ui, 


favourite saint; or to the Mother 
of God; but I haye only a here- . 
tic though heartfelt prayer to of- 
fer for those far distant from me, 
a parent, a brother, a sister, or a 
friend.”"—OBSERVATIONS ON A 
JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN AND 





y Robt. Semple, vol: I, p. 59 to 


p- 25—29. Phillips, July 2, 1808. te TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 
63, datedLondon, March 25, 1807. 


The records of literary profligacy perhaps do not present 
such another barefaced act of plagiary and audacious imposi- 
tion on the public, as the above quotations evince. To take 
four whole pages of a work published about sixteen months be- 
fore, and attempt to pass them on the public as original writ- 
ing, surely required no smail portion of abandoned impu- 
dence; they have, however, the merit of exactness, as on 
one word and one comma are altered in the whole, except that 
the plunderer, always true te that spirit which levels every 
thing only to raise itself upon the ruins, has not only robbed 
the words King and Queen of their characteristic capitals, but 
Heaven itself! From pages 45 to 69 of vol. I, we find an ac- 
count of the * Prince of the Peace,” which, although we 
believe the most authentic of any extant, we have seen in the 
Monthly Magazine above three years ago. This, however, 
is only simple trespass on the public, as the Magazine is the 
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property of Sir Richard, but not the Travels of Mr. Semple, 
from which the account of the principal promenade in Ma- 
drid has been feloniously purloined, without any acknowledg- 
ment whatever. No authority, indeed, is aeknowledged for 
any part of these delusive volumes, except the preface, which 
is confessed to be translated from the prospectus to A. La- 
borde’s Picturesque Travels in Spain. There is, however, 
scarcely a page of these half-guinea books which we could not 
trace to one writer or another; and this compiler’s ignorance of 
Spanish is such, that he even gives ‘* Mistica Condad pi Di- 
os,’’ for the title of a Castilian book! Fairburn, who is cer- 
tainly one of the ‘ first’’ publishers in London, has also fa- 
voured the public with a geographical account of Spain, but 
he has had the old-fashioned honesty to mention his authorities, 
and only charge the public 3s. Gd. for their information. 

After such an exposition, we cannot dwell on these pretended 
travels: we have stated facts, sammed up the evidence, heard the 
verdict of an imdependent and impartial jury, and deliberately 
pronounce their just decision--guwilty, and finally call upon the 
Sheriff of London to execute our sentence on the infamous de- 
linquent ! We also admonish the culprit to make every effort in 
his power to atone to society for his manifold sins and trans- 
igang and to implore the mercy of that God whose name 
he has blasphemed, and whose works he has abused by the 
use of deceptions and calumnies. To be serious, if Sir Richard 
Phillips does not produce the author (or authors, even should 
they be twenty, as stated) of this scandalous imposition, he must 
pardon the public for forming their own opinions of his integ- 


rity, and us for guessing at the cause of his antipathy to cri- 
tics. 
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A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. Paul, Bedford, 
before the Reverend Dr. Shepherd, Archdeacon, at the annual 
Visitation of the Clergy, held on Thursday, the 12th of May, 1808. 
By tlie Rev. JosHuA MorTON, Vicar of Risely, in the County of 
Bedford, and Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
4to. p. 14. Rivingtons, 1808. 


Mr. MORTON tells us, in \his dedication, that “* the Clergy of 
Bedfordshire have been publicly attacked as being deficient in ortho- 
doxy.”? Where and by whom this attack has’ been made we know not ; 
but, most assuredly, the author of the Sermon before us has com- 
pletely -proved ‘the -injustice of its application to:‘himeelf. He has 
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taken his text from the second verse of the fourth chapter of the first 
epistle of Peter, from whence he has deduced the divine origin of 
the clergy, and the iunportance and urgency of their duties, which 
he enforces with considerable strength and “ability. On the first of 
these subjects, he observes, at tlie beginning of his discourse: 

“ Under the Oid Testament dispensation, none were admitted to 
the office of the priesthood, hut under the immediate sanction of 
Jehovah, called of God as was Aaron; and when the kingdonis of 
this world become the kingdoms of the Son of God, the ministers 
of Christ derived from the apostles and apostolic men the spiritual 
authority, delegated immediately from the supreme Head of the 
church, and finally sanctioned and authorized by the powers that 
are ordained of God. And it is worth the serious consideration of 
all men, that those who resist this power, resist the ordinance of 
God. No man, says the apostle, taketh this honour unto himself. 
The work of the ministry shou!d be assumed with awe; it should 
attract the attention by the clear leadings of Providence, or, as our 
church has it more expressly, be called to take upon them this of- 
fice, being thereunto moved by the Holy Ghost; and not only so, 
but be regularly adinitted thereto by the constituted authorities, 
who have power in the church to examine, to judge, and to ordain.” 

It would be happy for this country if these serious truths were 
strongly impressed on the minds of all its inhabitants. It would not 
then be overrun as it is by a swarm of self-ordained teachers, who 
corrupt the ignorant, mislead the unwary, and disgrace the religion 
which they profess. On the subject of heathen morality, Mr. Mor- 
ton’s notions are strictly just. 

* Inthe niost brilliant efforts of unenlightened reason, we discover 
a retrograde path from the fountain of light. In the boasted galaxy 
of Heathen philosophers, and Heathen moralists, there remains an 
impenetrable gloom, in relation to the Deity and a future world. 
Their gods were capricious and sensual, subject to be agitated by 
those passions which can only originate in human infirmity, and 
human imperfection. Their Elysium and their shades, ther am- 
brosia and the pains of Tartarus, all go to demonstrate that their 
fa.th was fiction, their ethics [were] baseless and visionary, and that 
the world by wisdom knew not God.” 

The preacher’ s concluding observations on the signs of the times, 
and the profligacy of the age, shew that he is no inattentive observer 
of passing events, and that he is not one ‘of those faithless shepherds 
who sleep in the foid, while their flocks are exposed to the ravening 
wolf. 

« Finally, my reverend brethren, let us remember that the signs 
of the times require our serious arid solemn consideration: they re- 
quire our vigilance and ail our energies. We have been the calm 
and undisturbed spectators of events which lead to this conclusion, 
that God is visiting the earth. We have lived to view the whole 
continent of Europe subjected to the military domination of an ob- 
scure but successful usurper. We see the liberties of mankind pros; 
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trate at the feet of despotism, and the sacred interests of religion 
wiped away with the spunge of atheism and impiety. And whilst, 
too, it must have pressed on our attention, that God has, hitherto, de- 
feated the insidious advances and open viole nce of the enemy, yet 
we cannot but confess that we have not rendered unto him accord- 
ing to the blessings we have received. He has been merciful to us, 
though our sins have provoked his indjgnation. 

‘ It is our reproach that our citics take the lead in profiigacy. 
Our towns copy them in licentiousness, Our villages are vicious and 
abandoned. 

“ The awful sanctions of religion are despised by the mul- 
titude. 

“ Amidst the countless speculations of professed religionists, the 
national religion is traduced and trampled on. Every noviciate in 
modern theology assumes a right to approach the sanctuary of God, 
and to shake the ark with his unhallowed touch.’ Thus are broken 
down the barriers, formed by the wisdom of ages, in defence 
of revealed truth. ‘The venerable fabric of our church cemented by 
the blood of the martyrs, (in which church, freed from superstition 
and idolatry, we bave worshipped the God of our fathers,) is, by 
an aacestronied daring, assailed by the avowed champions of intide- 
lity on the one hand, and the insidious creed of Arius and Socinus 
on the other. But, in every circle, whether of modern free-thinkers, 
or the revivers'of ancient heresy, there is an obvious dereliction of 
that strict morality, which the religion of Christ has imposed on all 
its disciples.” 


Christian Liberty advocated. A Discourse delivered June 29, 1808, 
at the Unitarian Chapel, in Lincoln. By HENRY HUNT PIPER. 
S8vo. Pp. 27. Longman and Co. 


WE know not whether ignorance or presumption predominate in 
this precious effusion of Mr. Henry Hunt Piper’s imbecile brain. 
Never was a text of Scripture more grossly perverted by infidelity or 
fanaticism, than that which Mr. Piper has prefixed to his discourse. 
«* Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
you free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 
These words of the apostle are thus explained by his Unitarian 
commentator; “he will be freed from those slavish terrors of super- 
stition, which are caused by mistaken notions of the character and 
government of God ;—he will be set at liberty, in religious concerns, 
from the restraints of civil authority, and the fetters of ecclesiastical 
tyranny.” In other words, he will be freed from the dread of 
those punishments in a future life, which Christ himself has pro- 
mised to the disobedient ; and he will be set at liberty from the ob- 
servance of those ordinances and rites, and of that discipline, which 
he established for his own church. This explanation is not inferen- 
tial, but plainly set forth in the scrmon before us; the author of 
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which does not blush to term the doctrine of the Trinity, an “ absurd 
and contradictory notion ;” he dares to assert, that “the doctrines 
of eternal torments, and of vicarious satisfaction, are equally irra- 
tional and unfounded ;” and he presumes to reject “ the doctrine of 
the atonenient, established in its present state by the Reformers,” as 
“a feeble security against the probable danger which the wrath of 
God threatens.” The task is too disgusting to mark every passage, 
in this wretched production, which deserves reprobation. The de- 
clamation in pages 12 and 13 is alike impious and infamous. He 
thus sums up the second head of his discourse, 

“ Such views as these are necessary to the proper estimation of 
the nature of that liberty wherew ith Christ hath made us free ; 
since deliverance from unjust apprehensions, and from the painful 
sense of the propriety of regarding unuecessary rites and superfluous 
exercises, which superstition would enjoin, constitutes an essential 
part of that liberty.” 

It is, indeed, politic if not necessary for those presumptuous 
men who reject the fundamental principles of the Christian faith, and 
who, therefore, have no claim to the appellation of Christians, to re- 
lieve themselves from the dread of those terrible punishments which 
the Almighty has denounced against obstinate unbelievers. In the 
third and last head of this discourse, Mr. Piper denies the legality 
of an established church ; and boldly avers, that the hierarchy 1 is not 
founded “* upon the principles of the Christian religion.” ‘Towards 
the conclusion, he delivers the following panegyric on the late Rector 
of Cold-Norton. 

“ A recent event has afforded a decided proof that the existence 
of the civil and ecclesiastical authority in union is adapted to check 
the progress of free inquiry” (that is, infidelity), “ aud that their 
efforts are at times directed against that which is by many Chris- 
tians” (Socinians) “ held to be the truth. We cannot but consider 
this event as affording a demonstration that, in the religion as by law 

established, there is an earthly authority to which the Scriptures 
must submit. Nor can we withhold merited praise from one, who, 
tied to his worldly interest by his obligations to a numerous family, 
chose to preserve a conscience void of offence, and determined to 
count all things light in comparison With the excellence of the know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus” (in other words, with the excel- 
lence of the liberty of denying the truth of the account which Jesus 
gave of himself and of his mission.) “From this time, the name of 
the Rev. FRANcIs STONE must be enrolled amongst the names of 
those who have been willing to sacrifice every thing for truth’s sake 
and their conscience.” 

Never was a more deliberate, wilful, and impudent falsehood ad- 
vanced by any writer, of any sect or persuasion, than this. So far 
from Mr. Francis Stone having been willing to sacrifice his mterest 
to his conscience, it is notorious that he was willing to make the most 
degrading concessions, to stoop to every meanifiéss, in order to pre- 
serve his living. But no matter: if a man-be but an enemy to the 
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Established Church, the whole herd of Dissenters are prepared to 
embrace him, and, however profligate and unprincipled he may be, 
to hold him up as a model of perfection, as a martyr, and a saint. 

Mr. Piper prates a good deal about virtue and the best friends of 
civil society, though he ought to know that the greatest disturbers of 
civil society have been Unitarians. But we have already said enongh 
of the production of a man, whose understanding is as weak as his 
principles are mischievous. 





= 
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Ode Pindarique, adressée aux Peuples giémissans sous le Joug tyran- 
nigue et oppresseur de ce Fléau de l Humanité, se disant E-mpereur 
des Francois, a [Occasion de la noble et gloricuse Insurrection des 
Espagnols contre ce Devastateur de Europe. Dedié par Consen- 
tement spécial, 4 sa Majesté tres Chretienne, Louis XVIII, Roi de 
France et de Navarre. Par M. Lenorr, Auteur des Fastes Bri- 


tauniques, &c. Pp. 15, 8vo, 1s. The author, Barton-street, West- 
minster, and Dulau. 1898. 


M. LENOIR, a man of talents, and faithful to his legitimate 
sovereign, has availed himself of the giorious struggle of Spain, to 
express his honourable sentiments on the cause of justice and huma- 
nity in very respectable and animated French Pindarics. The dedi- 
cation to Lewis XVIII is conceived in terms at once manly and 
respectful. The following is the first stanza of the Ode. 


“© Trop long-temps I'effroi de la terte, 
As-tu, Mars, en de viles mains, 
Permis l’abus de ton tonnere, 
Exterminateur des humains: 

D’un Monstre digne du supplice, 

Ah! cesse d’étre le complice : 

Viens mettre un terme a ses fureurs : 
Si la bravoure et le courage, 

Des mortels méritent ’hommage, 
C’est lors qu’ils en sorit les vengeurs.” 


Ancient Ballads, selected from Percy's Collection ; with explanatory 
Notes, taken from different Authors, for the Use and Entertain- 


ment of Young Persons. By a Lavy, with Plates. Pp. 215, 
12mo0, 6s. Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe. 


THIS is a very judicious selection from Percy’s Ancient Ballads, 
and accompanied with several curious and interesting notes as well as 
explanations of the obsolete terms. It is a very elegant volume, 
containing Chevy-Chase, King Estimere, Robin Hood and Guy of 
Gisborne, the Heir of Linne, Gernutus the Jew of Venice, My 
Minde to me a Kingdome is, Sir Lancelot du Lake, Marriage of Sir 
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Gawaine, King Ryence’s Challenge, King Arthur’s Death, Hardy- 
knute (a Scottish Fragment), King John and the Abbot of Canter- 
bury, Sonnet by King James to his Son Prince Henry, the Rising in 
the North, Northumberlan betrayed by Douglas, Valentine and 
Ursine, and Sir Patrick Spence, a Scottish Ballad. These Ballads 
will be found very proper be young ladies, to convey to them some 
knowledge of the stvle and manner of life of their forefathers, as 
they will probably interest their feelings enough to prevent their 
modern artificial blandishinents from mocking the simplicity and 
innocence of ancient language and sentiment. 


The Conjuror ; or the Turkey and the Ring: a comic Tale. By 
the Author of “Old Friends in a New Dress.” With Plates, 
plain 1s, coloured 1s 6d. Dutton. 1808. 

The Master Cat ; or, Puss in Boots, By the same Author. Dutton. 
1808. 

Little Thumb and the Ogre, being a Ver sifi cation of one of the cele- 
brated Tules of Mother Goose. By ihe Author of “ Cinderilla, 
Blue Beard, Puss in Boots,” &c. Dutton; and Sherwood and 
Co. 1808. 


THE Conjuror discovers some humour, and is well aes to 
inculcate the folly of giving any faith to fortune-tellers. Puss i: Boots 
furnishes agood praetical mor al never to despair, but “ always P op e and 
act the best,” in whatever situation of lite young persons may be 
placed. .The objections to the Ogre are his unnaturalness and canni- 
balism, from which no moral lesson can be draw u, with the excep- 
tion of Little Thumb’s honesty and fraternal affection. ‘The versifi- 
cation of these tales is fluent yet concise, and very well adapted to 
such subjects, in which the author discovers respectable talents. 
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A Circle of the Arts and Sciences, for the Use of Schools and Young 
Persons ; containing a clear yet brief Explanation of the Principles 
and Objects of the most important Branches of Human Knowledge. 
Illustrated with Engravings. By WiLL1AM Mavor, LL.D. 
Pp. 476, 12mo. 4s Gd bound. Phillips. 1808. 


THIS work is designed as an introduction to Mr. Kett’s Elements 
of General Kuowledge: it will be found, however a much more 
useful book, as being extremely well adapted to initiate young per- 
sons into a general acquaintance with the first and simple principles 
of those arts and sciences which contribute to expand the mind, 
repress vanity, and inspire a desire for useful knowledge. It is 
written in the simple but impressive style of question and answer, 
and contains a very comprehensive, intelligible, and generally correct, 
view of the principal branches of human knowledge. We were sur- 
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prised, however, to find in the geography the length of Spain stated 
at only 520 miles, when, in fact, it is above 700 in length, and 
many more in breadth. We have noticed this trifi ng error partly 
from the circumstances of the tinies, and partly that the author may 
correct it in a future edition, and thus reuder so useful a little work 
as correct as possible. Upon the whole, we can recommend this vo- 
jume as a valuable and necessary work in every well-educated family. 


A General Pronouncing Dictionary ; shewing at ene View the Or- 
thography, Explanation, Accentuation, and Pronunciation, of all the 
purest ‘and most approved Terms in the English Language, accord- 
ing to the prese: - Practice of the most eminent Le vicographer: s ana 
Orators. By W. ENrixtp, M.A. Second Edilion, greatly 
augmented, ee and improved. Pp. 356. 12mo. 3s Od. 
Crosby. 1808. 

WE expressed our approbation of the first Edition of this useful 

Dictionary in our Number for August, 1807 ; we have now only to 

add, that this second edition is greatly improved throughout, and 
that a brief Statistical Sketch of the united kingdom is added. In 
addition to an easy and correct pronunciation, ‘Mr. Enfield’s work 
has the peculiar merit of containing only the purest and best terms 
in the language, and thus prevents the student from acquiring those 
pedantic expressions which, in the present age, disgrace many half- 
learned persons, and vitiate the taste of youth. 


An Easy Grammar of Natural and Experimenta! Philosophy: for 
the Use of Schools. With ten Engravings. By the Rev. D. 
Biair, M.A. A new Edition corrected. Pp. 168, 18mo. 3s, 
bound. Phillips. 1808. 


A MORE comprehensive and systematic introduction to natural 

hilosophy, adapted to the capacity of youth, has not yet been laid 
before the public, the approbation of which it has most deservedly 
received. The plan of numbering every sentence, and making it 4 
kind of proposition or definition, and afterwards asking questions 
which refer to the foregoing positions, deserves to be very generally 
adopted and imitated, as being admirably calculated to assist the 
memory, induée habits of regularity, and ‘establish the fundamental 
principles firmly in the mind. Mr. Blair deserves our thanks for 
thus affording youth, as well as the heads of families, such an easy 
and effectual method of acquiring or communicating a very respect- 
able knowledge of natural philosophy. The plates are numerous, 
well executed, and not unworthy the attention of many persons of 
maturer years. 
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A Vindication of Mrs. Lee’s Conduct to the Gordons. Written by 
Herself. Pp. 65, 4to. 3s. Greenland and Norris. 
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A PERFECTLY satisfactory Vindication; not to the vulgar, in- 
deed, who always embrace the worst opinions because the most fa- 
miliar, but to all who know what are the operations of the human 
mind when actuated more by abstract reasoning than by the esta- 
blished customs of society. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
we mean to approve of such deviations, neither should they all be 
considered as positive crmmes. Mrs. Lee depended on her reasoning 
powers to persuade the Gordons to abandon their project on her for- 
tune, and even wien she discovered their msufficiency she was actu- 
ated by a Quixotic humanity to save their lives, at the expense of 
her own reputation in the world, This is the simple fact ; and she has 
experienced the truth of the proverb, “save a thief from the gal- 
tows, and he will cut your throat.” Had Mrs. L. not been influenced 
by a superior sentiment of friendship, not dove, fer both the Gordons, 
she would have acted very differently, and they would have forfeited 
their lives, while she would have enjoyed a fair character, and the 
public would not have been insulted by the circulation of those odi- 
ous reports, which, even had they been as true as they were false, 
none but the vilest of the vile would have promulgated under any 
circumstances. This Vindication every where evinces a disposition te 
metaphysical reasoning, a self-controul, and a vigour and depth of 
intellect which are alone sutiicient to convince us of the falsehood 
of the calumnies propagated against the author, whose talents are ne 
less superior than her virtues to those of the Gordons. We could 
have wished, indeed, that she had more explicitly denied the accu- 
sation of scepticism, although that is not so offensive as Lockhart 
Gordon’s prayers: the former partakes of folly, the latter of exe- 
erable blasphemy. We are persuaded, however, that Mrs. L. has too 
much genius to be long duped either by the sophistry of infidelity, or 
the cant of methodistical hypocrisy. Her true character will doubt- 
less unfold itself, and she will eventually receive from the public that 
jastice of which she has been so artfully and industriously deprived 


by despicable men. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW, 
Sir, 

TT has always been my opinion, that the friends of order and 
good government are more indebted to your Review than to any other 
modern publication whatever. Nor do I think that any department 
of this truly loyal and independent work has been productive of more 
extensive good, than that which is entitled “‘ the Reviewers reviewed.” 
Well do I remember ‘how happily the mischievous efforts of a host 
of these writers were immediately restrained, when, at an awful crisis 
of pernicious opinions, with an ‘intrepidity as distinguished as your 
‘object was meritorious, you first came forward.in defence of your 
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King, your laws, and your religion. No sooner did you commence 
your task of reviewing the Monthly, criticising the Critical, and analys- 
ing the Analytical reviews, than these orac les of Sc hism, Jacobinism, 
and Infidelity, were disgraced, their general tone was lowered, and 
one of them, at that time the most lying and mischievous, efiectually 
silenced. 

As, however, the principles of this class of critics-are radically bad, 
they will only conduct themselves with decency just so long as the 
are vigilantly watched ; and as, some time ago, they were again aut. 
fered to proceed. with little molestation, they have resumed their 
old habits, and again “ burst forth into all their former virulence and 
malignity.” With great satisfaction, therefore, | observe you recalling 
your more serious attention to these writers; and pledging yourself, 
that they shall not any longer “ indulge in their licentious Tibaldry 
without restraint ;” that they « shall not remain unexposed, nor un- 
confuted;” but, that you will “ perform your duty, by holding up 
-_ despicable scribblers to the scorn and contempt of all Mw in 

.” (March 1808, p. 295). ‘This pledge, Sir, I earnestly entreat 
an “punctually to redeem. JNo writer is qualified to execute the 
task with more effect. Nor can your talents be employed m any 
way that will more entitle you to the support and gratitude of every 
genuine friend of your country, and of mankind. ‘ 

You ave not to inform, tliat, besides the Critical and Monthly, 
there are now the Edinburgh and Axznual Reviews, which systema- 
tically and incessantly impugn both the doctrines of our church, and 
the measures of our government; and, that others of our periodical 
works are partially unsound, and, w hen not chargeable with heresy, 
are highly schismatical. You know how many circumstances concur 
to give this species of publications an undue influence over the pub- 
lic mind ; and how, almost necessarily, the person who is suffered con- 
tunually to “‘ tell ushis story, morning and evening, becomes our_mas- 
ter.” You know the mystery of iniquity w hich is practised by the 
conductors of these journals, and how completely all persons who 
place the smallest confidence in their decisions are duped: you know 
the kind of persons who are employed to write for these Reviews, 
and the kind of instructions which they receive from their eimploy- 
ers. You know how frequently authors review their own books, or, the 
books of their personal friends or opponents. You know w hat un- 
fair methods are resorted to, im order to bring forward, and puff off, 
works favourable to certain views and objects, and to damn all others, 
&e. &c. (See Antijacobin for July 1798, Prospectus, and p. 56, 
&e. January 1808, p.53; March 1808, p. 291, &c. May 1808, p. 
14, &c. &c.) All these circumstances shew the necessity there is for 
an able Review conducted on honourable, loyal, and orthodox prin- 
ciples : all these considerations will, I trust, Sir, inerease your zeal in 
placing before the public, in their true light, these dishonest, heréti- 
al, schismatical, deistical, and jacobinical publications. 

To aid your laudable endeavours in this important work, my desi 
is, to exhibit anew to your readers the principles aud behaviour of 
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your old acquaintance, the Critical Review. “My critique, I foresee, 
will be an extended one. For, in depicting a character so radically 
bad, where can one safely stop? The labour bestowed on this parti- 
cular Review will not, however, 1 hope, be lost; because, with some 
very slight alteration of names and circumstances, from this one, 
many characteristic features of the whole body may be known. 

This journal, I am fully persuaded, has, at present, the first claim 
to your farther notice. For, however contemptible on some other 
accounts it may have become, it is, beyond all question, pre-emi- 
nently distinguished by principles and tempers, at once dangerous to 
our church establishment, and our common christianity. It is highly 
worthy of consideration, too, that since your first animadyersions on 
its contents, this Review has: affected a reformation ; or, at least, has 
disavowed all responsibility for its former principles. (See their ads 
Vertisement in 1805) Now if such reformation has not, in fact, taken 
place, this hypocritical pretension to it will have greatly increased the 
work’s power of deception, and rendered it more dangerous to the un- 
wary. And, really, Sir, after the most impartial ‘attention to the 
changes which this publication has undergone, it must be said of it, 
that it’s experience strikingly resembles that ofa certain character 
described by our Lord, ‘ whose last state is worse than the first.” 
(Mat. xii, 45.) 

' Nor must we here omit to notice the extravagantly high tone 
in which the conductors of this work trumpet their own praise ; be- 
cause, unhappily, there is always one large class of society upon whom 
this putting system has too fatal an influence. If we may credit 
these Critical - Reviewers themselves, their publication is eminently 
distinguished by “ impartial justice,” “an elaborate criticism,” and the 
purest principles ; and they are continually receiving “ numerous 
testimonies of unsolicited approbation respecting it, from all parts of 
the country.” “ Our political and our religious principles are, we 
trust,”” say they, “such as will secure us the steady support of the 
good and wise, of every sect and party in the united Empire. We 
are the friends of all who are the friends of truth, of their country, 
and mankind.” ‘ Every man who is the friend of reason will be 
= friend; and th Critical Review, in this time of peril and of difficul- 

, will serve as a light to the ignorant, a stay tothe doubtful, anda 
Sisters antidote,” &c, &c. What can Dr. Brodum say ‘more? 
(See August 1807, p. 344, 448). . Let us then, Sir, carefully examine 
how far this boasting is made good. Undismayed’ by this matchless 
effrontery, let us examine, 

First, whether this publication is not notoriously disgraced by 
inconsistency of principle and dishonesty of criticism : '? To exhibit its 
guilt on these heads fully, and in its true deformity, would indeed be 
an endless task. This w “ould be to contrast whole series and volumes 
of it with its other volumes; to quote at large its palpably partial, 
and party, and opposite decisions and opinions, through all the vi 
cissitudes of its fortunes and its masters. I will furnish a specimen 
of this unprincipled inconsistency on subjects of the first importance. 
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My first instance shall be political, and shall relate to that glory 
of Britons, our maritime sovereignty and rights. This sovereignty, 
on some occasions, these Reviewers justly represent as the only ef- 
tectual barrier against the subjugation of the world, and the univer- 
sal tyranny of France; and which, therefore, it is the interest of all 
other nations, as well as of our own, carefully to preserve. Animad- 
verting, in 1805, on “ Latrille’s Thoughts on War,” they say: “ Like 
a true disciple of Buoncparte, the author of these considerations in- 
veighs most bitterly against the maritime domination of the English.” 
But, what, they proceed to ask, would be the deplorable state of 
the world, except for such English domination, and if this sovereign- 
ty of the seas was obtained by France? And, having described the 
French nation as displaying in all its public transactions the most 
unprincipled rapacity, and the English as universally characterized 
by a respect for justice and humanity; &c. &c. they add: “ If other 
nations understood their own interest so well as they ought, they 
would not calmly look on and see the sceptre of the ocean wrested 
from the hands of England and placed in those of France. England 
is at this moment the only barrier in the world against the encroach- 
ing spirit of French ambition. Wherever that ambition can operate 
upon the continent, there liberty, security, and happiness, have vanish- 
ed beiore its grasp, and it is only the navy of England which pre- 
vents its incursions upon the oceav, and the extension of its ravages 
from pole to pole.” (Vel. vi, p. 501, 502). 

In 1807, however, these Critical gentlemen talk in a directly oppo- 
site strain, represent this British maritime sovereignty as downright 
tyranny and oppression, and the especial means by which it is preserv- 
ed as nothing better than highway robbery. Reviewing a work 
“‘ on the maritime rights of Great Britain,” they remark: “ This writer 
says, ‘ we can only counteract Buonaparte’s code of continental 
aggrandizement by a British code of maritime rights.’ We do not,” 
they proceed, “ precisely know what this author means by mari- 
time rights. ‘The ocean is not and cannot be made private property. 
As far as right is concerned, one nation has as good a right to navi- 
gate this liquid road as another. As the ocean is the common pro- 
perty of all who have ships to launch upon its waters, the ma- 
ritime rights of nations must be reciprocal; but for one nation to 
declare its maritime rights to be paramount to those of every other 
nation in the world, is downright tyranny and injustice: it is a right 
whicii ferce only can support: but that which morality disclaims, 
and which nothing but violence upholds, is, in our vocabulary, not a 
right bui a wrong; it is much the same as ifa robber should post him- 
selfon the highway, and declare that no passenger, who was weaker 
than himse!/, should proceed on his journey without submitting. to 
what he might, in civil, diplomatic language, call his right of search.” 
(December 1807, p. 442)—Thus, himself being the judge, does our 
reviewer, in his turn, resemble a “ true disciple of Buonaparte.” 

Take another instance of similar inconsistency. Ascribing a su- 
preme importance te literature, and affirming that her heroes “ have 
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weilded the world,” this reviewer adduces as a proof of his remarks, 
** what uot long since passed among our neighbours;” and adds; 
“« The strange revolution there achieved was confessedly literary, 
To the bewitching philosophy of Rousscau, to the impudent infidelity 
of Voltaire, pet attributed the wild opinions on government and 
religion, which generated the ferocious manners, and the sanguinary 
conduct of a people to whom was once given the epithet of polite, as 
an appropriate appellation.” (Vol. iv, p. 372)—Such was this Critic's 
correct opinion in 1805. In 1807, he says: “ many writers have 
concurred in ascribing the revolution to the exertions of the philose- 
phers ;” but that “ philosophy had no more share in producing the 
multiplied atrocities of the revolution than Christianity itself. Burke 
Barruel, and other writers,” he adds, “ have ascribed to the literati and 
sages of France a greater degree of concert and influence than they 
ever possessed.” The ancient government of France “ was not de- 
stroyed by the philosophy of its adversaries, but by the vices and the 
crimes of those who professed to be its friends.” (July 1807, p. 307) 

But let us advert to our reviewer’s sentiments respecting that mo- 
menfous event, the French Revolution itself. On this subject, on 
some occasions, language is exhausted in reprobating its principles 
and its agents. Speaking of the dramatis persone who appeared in 
the very first acts of this most horrible tragedy, the Critical Re- 
viewers say: “ that these revolutionists hed not a single idea of ra- 
tional liberty, nor the spirit of toleration, appears from their form- 
ing black-lists of all those whose opinions were inimical to their deso- 
lating views.” On the contrary, the most active and distinguished 
among them, we are informed, were “ wretches,” who “only in de- 
stroying found ease to their relentless thoughts ;” “ men of the na- 
ture of tigers, who had premeditated the revolution ;” “ cruel ruf- 
fiuus,” “ as thirsty of blood as greedy of plunder,” who must be de- 
divered up “ to the universal execration of posterity ;” “ a seditious 
and blood-thirsty faction ;’ “a most ‘ferocious and avaricious fac- 
tion, who perpetrated the ruin of their goverument and country ;” 
“ Parisian anarchists, who assumed the appellation of patriots, to 
destroy not to preserve their country.” Even “ Necker,’ for whose 
behaviour so-many apologies lave been framed, is eharged by. this 
critic, either with being “ himself infatuated with the principles’’ - of 
these wretches, or with the most “ deplorable weakness and pusilla- 
nimity ;’ with being. “ blinded’ by “ vanity” and “ popular ap- 
plause,” “to the intrigues and plans of a seditious and blood-thirsty 
faction, supported by Orleans and Mirabeau.” (vol. v, p. 497,498 5 
vol. vii, p. 273.) | 

So, at another time, enumerating the incredible enormities of that 
“great actor in the Freach revolution, Talleyrand,” and “ his masicr’s 
other agents,” La Croix, Merlin, Brune, Duroc, Jean de Brie, &e. 
these reviewers say: ‘‘ We mean Benaparte’s ministers, although we 
might naturally enough be mistaken to mean those of the Devil.” 
The depravity of Talleyrand is represented as literally without a pa- 
rallel; his master is styled the “ arch-fiend ;’ and the “ Memoirs” 
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of the former, we are assured, “‘ containa body of authenticated 
information, enough to convince those who are so slow of belief as 
not to he already convinced, that the werld never produced such mon- 
sters of iniquity, as it has done since the French revolution; and that 
the present Sultan and Grand Vizier of France, Buonaparte and Tal- 
leyrand, are doubtless two of the most able, but at the same time 
most remorseless and unprincipled characters, whose plois and actions 
ever diseraced i page of history.” (vol. vi, p. 173, 184.) 

To the same Rect, in oppositic n to Mr. Burdon, who admires 
the cause of the pra: Seve isis, and represents the disasters which 
have attended it, 2s the blessed results of what he calls “ the jarst 
coalition against French li beri ye they remark : * We too can glow 
at the namie of Liberty; but we cannot eo ie that sacred name with 
the nume of Frenchmen; we can bestow or on, that cause 
whose notorious cnd avowed objec’ was subversion of established 
governments, and tke dethroning eid exitimate “rr nos, (vol. iv, p. 


Or7 . 


277.)\—And, with regard to ul 1¢ terrible Gisesters which we have wit- 


—, © 
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nessed, ‘“* Those,” they say, “who excite a rev lution are t hemselves 
the authors of all the horrors ef a counter-revolution.” (vol. vi, p. 
248.) This revolution is moreover Genominated, a “ torrent of un- 
principled aggression, which has threatened, and continues to threat- 
en, with destruction, every sacred establishinent in Europe.” (vol. iv, 
p- 289.) ‘The nm which they say prevail led at its very “com- 
mencement,” were those of a “ tremendous distemper which attack- 
ed the vitals of civilized soc ciety” it was “ rebellion” assuming every 
shape, and promoting its “ diabolical purposes by every artifice.” 
(vol. v, p. 409,) &e. &e. 

To such a system our reviewers, therefore, consider the most de- 
termined opposition as the obvious duty of every friend of his species ; 
as “ the last stru ggles of independence ; :” « the common cause of jus- 
tice and humanity.” Nor do they know hew sufficiently to ridicule 
the absurdity of those who dignity the abettors of it w ith the name 
of patriots, and pretend to contemplate i in its progress the advance- 
ment of human happiness, (vol. vi, p. 245, 247.) Thus, the inva- 
sion of Holland by the English is styled “a very natural and a very 
commendable effort of the court of St. James’s; a generous attempt 
to deliver the United Provinces from a state of servitude and degra- 
dation ;” “ from French tyranny and oppression,” (vol. vi, p. 250.) 
The object of Suwarroff in Italy is represented as having been si- 
milarly laudable, to “ deliver Italy” from “ the most insolent and 
capricious tyranny,” and “ the most cruel oppressors,” (ibid. p. 
244.) The brave conduet and generous loyalty cisplaved by the 
Tyrolese im this opposition, are represented as W orthy of being re- 

corded for the everlasting adm Liration, o; posterity, (vol. vil, p. 93.) 
And, lamenting in 1805, that the vile creatures of Talleyrand and 
the arch-fiend his master, have too painfully fulfilled their most di- 
abolical threats, these criiics add; ‘‘ but the time seems te be ar- 
rived, when the horizon of Europe is brightenimg; when, awakened 
to a sense of their impending dauger, the two greatest potentates are 

NO. CXXII!i. VOL. XXXII. 
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at length united with us in the common cause of justice and humanity. 
We trust ere long to see others join the confederacy.” (vol. vi, ps 
183,) &e. &ce. &e. 

How truly British is all this. Osi sic omnia! But what must not 
be our disgust to find after this, these same Critical Reviewers er- 
tolling the principles and tendencies of the revolution in the highest 
strain of panegyric; reprobating with the ut: nost severity all who 
have opposed it ; and ascribing the sufferings of Europe wholly to 
these its opposers ! Yet such is literally the fact. After all this, 
these same critics really talk in rapturous adnuration of the “* pacific 
genius and virtuous principles of the revolution ;” of the “ ete 
and generous principles of the French revolution ;” of the “ purity,” 
the “ pacific spirit,” the “ generous views,” the “ beneficent tenden- 
cies,” &e. &e. by which it was characterized! After all this, 
they have courage to represent its S Opposers as w retches who regard- 
ed its first openings “as Setan viewed Paradise ;" as culprits justly 
suffering the signal vengeance of F gant for having endeavoured “to 
ruin the cause which was auspicious to humanity, and adverse 
only to the selfishness, the pride, and tyranny of a few ;” for hav- 
ing, in order “ to gratify the basest passions, the most sordid and un- 
hallowed ends, obscured the brightest prospects and disappointed the 
most cheering hopes of the human race!’ After all this, they gravely 
tell us, that “ the enemies of the revolution by the calumnies which 
were so lavishly disseminated against the authors, the spirit, and the 
principles of it,” were the authors of all the mischief which has 
been perpetrated: that “ the principles of the revolution were good,” 
and “can with no more justice be tong with the massacres of 
September, the distresses of nations, &c. than the precepts and ge- 
nius of Christianity can be made accountable for the massacres of 
St. Bartholomew, or the ravage of the crusades :” that “the perni- 
cious efiects and wide-wasting rum of the revolution can justly be 
ascribed ONLY to those who co uspired to hinder its beneficial conse- 
quences, to aller its nature, to vitiate its purity,” &c. These abo- 
minable conspirators, they say, were, “ the unprincipled, perfidi- 
ous, and cowardly nebles, who abandoned their country and their 
sovereign; hordes of assassins against the liberties of France, in 

qonjanction with the courts of Vienna, of Berlin, &c.:” they were 

* blind zealots, intriguing and halt-sighted politicians, lawless and 
rapacious despots, the fiends of ambition, of avarice, of tyranny, 
and priestcraft:” they were, in short, in the account of these review- 
ers, misereat ifs, mnt} uch ced by the “ bh; ‘sest pa issions,’ ’ combining by 
the mest “ malignant attempts,” to obstruct the diffusion of the 
very greatest blesse: iness, “ the fairest promise of freedom and of 
happiness ;” anc who, the reiore, besides the suilermgs which, “ by 
the wise retributions of the Deity,” they experience in this world, 
must give “ a dread account” of their behaviour “ at the impend- 
ing day of moral retribution!!’ &e. &e. &e. (See vol. xi, p. S02, 

308; and vol. x, p. 369.) 

Such a “ light to the ignorant, and stay to the doubtful,” is the 

Critical Review on the most mmportant political questions! Let the 
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reader restrain his inc lignation if he can. Let him estimate as he 
ougi:t, a publication wh ch thus impudently insults him with opi- 
Hiows an d statements so palpably contradictory ; which, in this high 
tone of confidence, scibithasueniaas at one time what it eulogizes at 
auether, and thus etlegizes what it has before anaihematized. 

Nor is this Review less disgusUng!y inconsistent on theological sub- 
jects. Here indeed, Sir, it is so completely, and passionately, at 
variance with itself; so uneguivocaliv, and unqualifedly, and virus 
lently, does it reprobate on some occasions what at other times it ex- 
fols, on almost every leading doctrine of Chiistii nity, and every to- 
pic connected with religion, that it is imp vossible ina few short exs 
tracts to 0 any ac tequi ate idea of its s absurdity. 

Thus: at one time, “the writings of St. Paul’ are praised as 
given Ns inspiration of God, and profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proot, for correction, for instruction in righteousness :” (vol. v, p. 45). 
At another time, “ The peace of the church,” they say, “ would have 
been much less distur bed if the epistles of St. Paul, which St. Peter 
himself confesses that he tound it dificult to understand, Aad perish- 
ed wiih the churches to which they were first addressed, and for 
whose direction in many points of temporary expediency or fugitive 
interest, they were particularly composed.” (vol. xii, p.212.) On 
some occasions, these reviewers profess themselves churchmen, warm- 
ly recommend the defence of the establishment, and largely expa- 
tiate on the incalculable evils of schism. See, for example, their re- 
view of the Sylloge Confessionum, vol. vii, p. 113; of Lawreice’s 
Bampton Lectures, ibid. p.1; and of the Replies to Dr. Gill, au- 
thor of the Dissenter’s Reasons for separating from the Church of 
England ; vol. v, p. 433. Ina letter from a rector, “ A satisfaeto- 
ry answer,” they say, “ is given by him to the several reasons of Dr. 
Gill, and their futility, b igotry, and unreasonableness is fare] very ably 
exposed.” ‘They add: “ We should trust that the church ean suf- 
fer nothing by their crambe repetita, by the revival of the old, nar- 
row-minded objections of the dissenter, while she can find advocates 
in her behalf such as the present, such as the learned and venerable 
Mr. Hart, and such as Mr. Cobbold, whose labours we noticed with 
merited commendation in a former Review.” (vol. v, p. 434). Mr. 
Cobbold’s Tract is said to furnish “a very pleasing example of a 
triumph effected by sound judgment and good argument, over mis- 
representation, error, and bigotry. — We comme ‘nd the work,” they 
add, after other remarks on Mr. C.’s complete success in his cause, 
* to the /aity of our church; we recommend it to the clergy; we 
recommend it, generally, wiih our good wishes, to those whe are not 
of our own communion.” It is well calculated, they tink, to excite 
in generous minds, even “ among the dissenters, emotious of honest 
indignation, or of regret and shame, when it displevs the /rivelous 
pretences, and the unfounded charges which have been ur ‘wed by the 
most zealous champions of the dissenting cause in justification of their 
separation from the church, and thereby propagating and extending 
through the world the incalculable evils resulting from religious dis- 
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union.” (vol. v, p. 322—See also p. 98 and 260; and vol. iv, p. 436, 
&c, &c.) 

On other occasions, they avow themselves to be of no particular 
religious communion, plead zealously the cause of Papists and Dis- 
senters from the church of England, furiously coutend for the abo- 
lition of ail religious tests, and calumniate, as interested knaves or 
bigotted fools, all persons who think and act otherwise. (See, for 
example, vol. xi, p.174—182, 294—301, 344, 420—427, 439—441; 
vol. xii, p.97, 99, 214, 220, 324, 374—381; vol. xiii, p. 26, 33.) 
** While,” say they, “we profess an unfeigned good-will to all sects, 
we are ourselves of none! ‘ Nullius addicti,’ &e. We reject the in- 
vidious appellations of Trinitarian, Arian, or Socinian; the only name 
which we covet is that of Christian.” (vol. xi, p. 344.) “ It appears,” 
they tell us, that, upon a late occasion, “ the dread of the secret cabal 
behind the throne was not excited more by the indulgencies which 
were designed for the Irish Catholics, than by those which were in- 
tended for the English Presbyterians and other descriptions of Pro- 
testant dissenters. A repeal of the religious tests was proposed in the 
clause which was introduced into the mutiny act by Lord How- 
ick, and which was inserted in the bill which he afterwards brought 
into the House of Commons. ‘ Hine ille lachryma.” Yet these in- 
tended indulgencics, they say, “‘ Were only an act of common justice 
to both” the Catholics and Dissenters. (vol. xi, p. 298, 301.) “The 
empire,” they add, “is at present standing on the very brink of per- 
dition, and nothing can ‘ong avert its fall, but the complete and un- 
qualified emancipation of the Cathelics, the repeal of the unnatural, 
unreasonable, and unscriptural tests against every sect of dissenters, 
and the restoration ofthe late ministry” to their places! ‘Those who op- 
pose these measures of obvious destruction to the established church 
are “the anti-papistical Mr. Perceval and his pensioned coadjutors ;” 
a “ pensioned list of men,” ii whom these impartial critics say they 
are apt to think that they see “ the abstract qualities of selfishness, 
fatuity, and ignorance personified!’ a clergy in whom “ the luxury 
of tithes is sure to generate a disposition to swallow the Athanasian 
creed, and all other creeds, which the legislature in its wisdom may 
impose:” a body of teachers whuse “ mental sonmolency and indo- 
Jence” are “ the natural consequence of phuralities, of tithes, and of 
the many diversities of sensual repast which are appended to the al- 
tar,” and who, “ finding themselves pertectly at their ease in the good 
things which eve attached to ohsequicus assent, never feel the will 
nor harbour the presumption of thinking for themselves.” Even the 
venerable Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, when employ- 
ed in defending their church, are “a junto of miserable and priest-rid- 
den politicians,” &c. Xe. (vol. xi, p. 298, 459, 441, 421; vol, xii, 
p- 374.) Whoever has impartially perused the three last volumes of 
these Reviewers, or only their critiques on the articles relating to the 
Catholic quesiion, and on their favourite authors, Lancaster, Evan- 
son, and Stone, must be satiated usque ad nauseam, with their im- 
pudent clamour and gross calumnies on these heads. 

Sometimes with Bishop Skinner, Bishop Cleaver, and others, these 
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critics commend in the strongest terms, the piety, moderation, pra- 
dence, charity, and truly ev angelical principles, displayed in our thir- 
ty-nine articles of religion, and other authorized forms of doctrine; 
and, as they say, in “the public confessions of all the reformed 
churches, at the period of the reformation.” From the authorita- 
tive documents, contained in the Sylloge Confessionum, published at 
Oxford, in 1804, they say, “ we may learn to emulate and copy the 
truly evangelical pr inciples of those great and holy men, who at the 
imminent peril, or with the loss of their fortunes, and of life itself, 

preached, taught, and defended those weightier matters of the g0s- 
pel, which must ever be the life and ornament ofthe Christian church,” 

as well as to avoid the corruptions and errors both of the Romanists 
and some of the Reformers, (vol. vii, p. 114.) Besides, they add, the 
important advantages which this volume will afford, for the general 
illustration and exposition of our public and authorized books of 
doctrine, by shewing us how “ truth displayed herself by degrees to 
the earnest search aud solicitations of her enamoured and illustrious 
votaries of those days, we shall feel a peculiar gratification in per- 
ceiving, that in the high and lofty arguments in which the piety and 
reverential awe, the prudence, moderation, and charity of all were 
laudabie and admirable, THESE VIRTUES WERE PRE-EMINENTLY 
AND PECULIARLY CONSPICUOUS IN THE HEAVEN-BLEST AND 
FAVOURED REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH.” (Ibid, 

p- 117.) ‘These admirable virtues, they tell us, were particularly 
displayed by the English Reformers “ respecting those ardacts and 
mysterious doctrines” which are connected with “ the Calvinistical 
controversy,” as hath been well shewn by the Bishop of Bangor. 
(Ibid, p. 115.) And, having extoiled the Enchiridion Theologicum, 
published at Oxford by Dr. Randolph in 1792, which includes King 
Edwerd’s Catechism m, Jewell’s Apology, Nowell’s Catechism, and other 
works of our very principal reformers ; having mentioned as peculiarly 
adapted for the instruction and improvement of our clergy, a suc- 
cession of publicaiions which have issued from the Ciarendon Press 
since that period, amerg which are the Homilies of our Church; the 
Canons, and Thirty-nine Articles ; the works of the judicious Hooker, 
and the Syxtagma Confessionum, they observe: “ To those who are 
not entire strangers to English Literature, a very large portion of this 
series cannot need any recommendation from us. They are works of 
the very first-rate importance and eéxcellence—He who has made 
these his own by long and habitual! meditation, will be well qualified 
to maintain, with inestimable benefit to others, and with unspeakable 
satisfaction to himselj, the exalted character of a minister rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” (Ibid, p.118.) They think no clergy- 
man, who has the means, can easily be acquitted of serious blame, 
who neglects the geldee opportunity of making the entire treasure of 
this collection his own: they know no gift to the young student in 
theology, which might be expected more to auswer the affectionate 
wishes of rig or the pious intentions of the charitable than the 
enriching his lib with these works: they consider the curators of 
the Clarendon Pr ess as entitled to “ the thanks of all true friends to 
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sound learning and religious education,” for their pious and wise 
exertions in selecting and republishing such articles: we. Xe. (Ibid, 
see aiso vol. v, p. 90.) 

At other times, our authorized books of doctrine, with afl similar 
and contemporary writings of the Reformers, are treated with every 
species of abuse; and that clergyman’s vindication of h unsett from 


ac 


the charge of heresy is considered as “ satisfactery and complete, 
who affirms that he has “ no more concern wiih the 39 Articles than 
with the reveries of the Kxeran, or with the fables of the Talmud”\' 
(Vol. xiii, p. 26.) Now, these “ worts of the very first-rate impor- 
tance and excellence ;” these “ cuthoritative docunents” containing 
“the truly Reengelical principles of these great and holy men ;” 
as productions of the “ enamoured and iline sirious votaries of tri th” 
« the heaven-blest and favoured reformation of the English church, 
in which, while m all they were admirable, ihe virtues of “ piety, 
prudence, moderation, and charity” were so “ pre-eminently and pe Cle 
liarly conspicuous ;’ now alas! these subj cts of our critie’s highest 
panegyric, are “ unseripéral dogmas and per secuting creeds ;” ®™ the 
relics of popery and superstition ;? “ ambiguous : jar ron cnd empty 
sound ;”? “ senseless and intole prained confessions of faith ;’ “ the arti- 
ficial systems, mé taphys ical creeds, and hypecritical confessions of 
men ;” “ the dogmatic af irmations of persons who lived in a period of ° 
ignorance and super: tition !” Now our thi irty-nine Aiticles of religion 
are “ thirty-nine absurdities.’ Now the liturgy and articles of the 
church of England contain “ many irrat tional, idolatrous, and un- 
scriptural tenets ;” “ unscriptural falsehoods, and irrational cbsurdi- 
ties ;”’ and cannot be enforced, as a standard of doctrine, upon the 
clergy who have subscribed them, “ without the utmost aggravation 
of adsurdity.” Now these teachers who adhere to this standard, are 
tied down, “ dike swine,” to “ that tro uch of rep uted orthodoxy whiich 
is filled with the mere OFFAL of theology 3’ and are, “ priests who do 
nothing but repeat the old | common pla ce of ignorance and supersti- 
tion.” &c. xe. &ce. (vol. xii, p. 100, 374, 375, 444; xiii, p. 26--32, 
2103 xiv, p. 180.) Has the reader ever witnessed in any publication 
whatever such aggravated, such impudent contradictions and absur- 
dities? or such vulgar abuse? 
On some occasions, these critics speak of facts, which, they say 
« »o to establish under divine assiStance in each individ tual the essen- 
tial conviction of original guilt and depravity, and the necessity of 
a personal interest in the alonement and merits of Jesus Christ,” 
(vol. xi, p. 144.) Now, “ the atonement is a fundamental doctrine 
of our common C! iristianity, ' (vol. v, p. 324.) Now too, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, and the other tenets of 
the orthodox, as stated in our articles of religion, are “ doctrines,” 
we are informed, which have been “ believed and reverenced by the 
greatest and best of men, through eighteen revolving centuries,” 
(vol. v, p. 212.) While in this humour, “ Unitarians” are “ adversa- 
ries of our faith,” and of the Church, whom it is in the highest de- 
gree meritorious to atiack and refute; and our reviewers have ne 
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‘* partiality for the theological romances of Dr. Priestley,” (vol. v, p. 
314; vil, p. 339.) 

On other occasions, these theological romances are the only true 
Christianity. ‘‘ Christ,” they say, “ never ican pag either the doc- 
trine of original sin or of vicarious punishment ; these are the con- 
trivances of men who understand not his great commandment, to do 
as we would be done by, and to love one another. This is the sub- 
stance of that doctrine which Christ preached ; all besides is vanity 
and strife.” “ The ministers of the establishment” are therefore ex- 
horted “ to confine their preaching to those moral duties which are 
enjomed in the Evangelists.” “ These duties,” it is said, “ consti- 
tute the only vital Christian ity.” Ali besides, with “ orignal sin,” 
" ching and “ atonement,” expressly, are, in this reviewer's esti- 

nate, “vain ceremonials and mysterious creeds ;” “ a Babylonish jar- 
gon of theological conti -adictions,” (vol. xii, p. 205, 321, 524.) 
Now, Unitarians are the only clergymen of the Church of England 
who are allowed to possess either intellect or integrity ; all who op- 
pose them are charged with “ malice end bigotry,” and anprincipled 
selfishness: while the silly impudence of a Fellowes and the blas- 
phemies of Evanson and Stone are the subject of our critic’s highest 
admiration and panegyric, (vol, xi, p. 94; xi, p. 3745 xiii, p. 2 
333; 178---182), &c. &c. 

In their sixth volume these reviewers highly extol the “ Christian 
system ot Mr. Robinson.” ‘This writer's “title to praise,” they 
say, “is large and unquestionable.” They commend at once his 
object, docirines, knowledge, method, style, judgment, temper, 
piety, and good sense. ‘ His discrimination as a divine,” they - 
us, “ is join ned to an antmate ~<d and earnest execution of his office 
a parish priest,” and his “ work shews that in the discharge of his 
duty he has acquired that experience by which he is enabled rightly 

to divide the word,’ &c. &c.; Mr. R. is, in short, the subject of 
their warmest panegy rie, and is represented by them es nearly a 
perfect model for clerical imitation. At the same time they say of 
him, that he exhibits “ ideas of the Christian character,” which ap- 
pear to them ‘éo be in conformity with the established critcria of 
our Church ;” that he manifests an “ exact re gard to Scripture, and 
conformity to the articles of the establishment,” (p. 298—S08 ; 412—- 
4.20) ; yet, elsewhere, these same critics attirm, that “the tenets 
whic h ave maintained in the Liturgy of the Cle urch are utterly ai 
variance with the ‘ nets of ALL ifs ministers who have any pretensions 
to Biblical knowledge, or who are critically ecqucinied with the 
Christian Scriptures az, (vol. xiii, p. 211.) 

In the same volume, in the very strengest manner, the “ practical 
tendency” of this clergyman’s system and efforts is commended. 
“The object of his work,” the v say, “ is to promote the practice of 
piety and the relative duties ;’ and tire ythmk, “‘ he may safely rest the 
merit of his perfermance on this tesi,” that his representations are 
“calculated to secure this point,” (p. 300.) “ We have already,” 
they remark, “ expressed our approbation of the salutary and prac- 
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tical tendency of the Strictures on Justification. The same praise is due 
to the Essay on ‘ Salvation by Grace alone,’ and to that en the ‘Com- 
pletion of Sanctifi cation,’ (p. 418.) And, sveaking of the moral 
law, they say, “ the view here aflorded of the sanctions aud mo- 
tives on which it ought to be practised, v ill, it is hoped, induce 
many. to a thorough revisal and reform of their principles, who have 
hitherto acknowledged its aui!: ity to a very macosuate bpbven and 
upen very inadequate grounds.” Others “ wi il here tind the moral 
system so enlarged and refined by the iniunctions of 5S ceed us 
to detect the insufiiciency of their scheme, pe the gnesiionable na- 
ture of those motives which have determined its mits.” Here, they 
say, Mr. R’.s “ exposition” is “ very masterly,” his ‘address Lighty 
interesting and inmporiant;” his “ expos tula tions ure forcibie aud 
pathetic, ‘his exhortations animated and e! logi uent ; ’ his “ veflections 
do credit” to his “piety and good sense ;” and the “ c mmand- 
ments” are so unfolded and enforced, “ that scarcely a subterfuge is 
suffered to escape without detection and reproof,” &c. &c. (p. 415 
415); yet, cisewhiere, these same boasted “ guides to the — af- 
firm, and vehemently maintain, that these very principles, i if “‘ acted 
upon, “ would tear up the very foundations ef socieiy, vo banish 
every particle of truth, justice, and humanity, from among men!” 
that it is their direct and obviows tendency to pro mote every species 
of wickedness; and, that it is owing to the prevalence of these prin- 
ciples that the nation so abounds with villains, and that there is so 
much work for the magistrate and the ps ay (vol. xili, p. 183; 
xiv, p. 389). Let not the reader hesitate to believe so shameless an 
insult on common sense and common decency possible. The Critical 
Reviewers say expressly, that the princip! les which they thus repro- 
bate “ are congenial with the Articles,” the “ ihiriy-nine absurdities 7 
(vol. xiv, p. 180), to which, they also say, Mr. Robinson exactly 
conforms. (See above). 

In remarking on this same article, these critics, moreover, expressly 
recognize and commend, as true a ind scriptural, and of essential im- 
portance in the Christian system, all those great doctrines of the 
orthodox, which on many occasions they so ridicule as absurd and 
mischievous. Mr. R.’s “ con sideration of the ap parently hopeless 
state.of man after the fail” is said to be “ rational and pions.” “ In 
the two Essays on the Alenement,” his “ reflections are adapted to 
awiake a.salutary and practical impression.” ‘“ On the. necessity of 
the Holy Spirit's agency,” he is “ ampie and. satisfaetory.” On the 
doctrine of “ justification by faith alone” he displays an ‘ exact 
regard to Scriptuie, and conformity to the articles of the establish- 
ment.” On the necessity of a“ renovaiion of principie in a sincere 
Christian, his expressions are clear and correct.” And, having inti- 
mated, that “in treating of the mysterious subjects of the Trinity 
and the Godhead of the Saviour,” some texts are introduced by the 
author which are only remotely connected with his positjane, they 
add: “ These doctrines resi upoit the firm and unussatleble basis ef so 
many express texts, as to render it eutively uumecessary to superadd 
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citations whose support is questionable.” Again, formaily, in what 
they call summing up the evidence, and pronouncing their Judgment 
on Mr. R.’s performance, to the same effect, they say: “ If in the 
course of our examination we have hesitated to admit some of the 
texts adduced in support of the most important doctrines, we are 
eager to enter our protest against any misinterpretation of our re- 
marks. Our zeal for the doctrines of the Ti rinity, the Divine nature 
of Christ and of ihe Holy Ghost ; OUR CONVICTION OF THEIR 
TRUTH, AND THEIR FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE, are the 
motives which lead us to a scrupulous investigation of the texts 
employed to substantiate them.” And, “ if it be asked,” they proceed, 
“why, in a work professedly practical, subjects of controversial dis- 
cussion have been at all introduced ? the question,” we are assured, 
“can proceed only from those who ave totally ignorant of human 

nature, and of the first principles of moral and intellectual know- 
ledwe.” ‘Why ail this stir,’ say they, (that is, these Critical Re- 
viewers at other times) ‘ about unintelligible doctrines? Let us lay 
them aside, and conjine ourselves to practice.’ The absurdity of 
such an idea,” it is added, “might seem a truism, and the notice of it 
unnecessary, were it not obvious that its Jolly is almost equalled by 
its frequency, and by the obstinacy with which it is maintained :” 
and such heretics are rightly reminded, that in order to a religious 
practice, there must be suitable religious principles and motives. (P. 

301, 307, 417---419.) Nor is this high commendation of orthodox 
writers by any means peculiar to the article before us. Similar senti- 
ments are displayed by the critic, in his review of Lloyd, Jerram, 
Bryan and others; and, especially, as we have seen, in his exalted 
encomiums on our established forms of doctrine, end on our re- 
formers. (See vol. v, p. 323; vi, p. 211; xi, p. 144; and above 
p- 67—9.) 

Let the reader, then, compare all this with what has been quoted 
in a preceding page: let him contrast this language of our reviewers 
with the scorn, the contempt, and outrageous abuse, which they 
have poured upon this class of doctriiies and writers: let him com- 
pare these laboured encomiums on the system of Mr, Robinson with 
their unbounded admiration of those distinguished Socinians, Evanson, 
Stone, and the modest Fellowes ; and with the whole tone and spirit of 
several of their last numbers: let him ebserve these critics thus at 
one time aflirming, respecting certain doctrines, that they “ rest upon 
the firm and unassailuble basis of many express texts of Scripture 3” 
that they possess a ‘“ zeal” fo r them, a “ conviciion of their truth and 
fundamental isnportance ;” aud at other times describing these ve 
same doctrines, as “ wuscriptural falsehoods, irrational absurdities,” 
and the bane of morality : let him behold this Critical Review, thus 
unequivocally condemning its own language and practice, as the re- 
sult of ignorance, absurdity, and the most obstinate folly: let him recol- 
lect how diametrically and vehemently this publication is at variance 
with itself on almost every important political subject: Jet him 
especially mark the tone iu which the conductors of this work now 
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usually reprobate that admirable system of theology, which has been 
admit: sd by themselves so pre-eminently to display the wisdem and 
iety of our vencrable reformers ; that system which is subscribed by 
the whole body of our clergy, and which has been maintained by the 
greatest ornaments of literature and religion, from the days of the 
apostles: let him, at the same time, hear these reviewers boast loudly 
of “impartial justice,” “ pure principles,” and the most exalted 
charity ; and prefer the very highest claim to public confidence : 
Jet a reacer of common sense, aud common honesty, attend to these 
circumstances, and say, whether he is acquainted with any other 
publication, which is so strongly characterized by contradic tory absur- 
dity, vulgar imbecility, and shameless impudence ; and whether the 
fact, that such a work can obtain any degree of circulation, or pos- 
sess the smailest credit, is not a very serious reflection upon us? 
Intending, at another opportunity, to shew that this is by no 
means the worsi of this Review, m the mean time, 
Iam, Sir, with due respect, yours, 
DETECTOR. 
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HAVING, in the Historical View prefixed to the Appendix of Vol. 
XXX, which was written before the receipt of the last intelligence from 
Portugal and France, taken as extensive a view as the limits of our 
work will admit of the political state of Europe, we little expected 
that any thing further would occur to call for present animadversion. 
In that View we anticipated the unconditional surrender of the 
French army in Portugal, and of the Russian fleet in the Tagus, And 
never was anticipation better justified by the circumstances on which 
it was founded. In proportion, then, as our exultation was high at 
the glorious uews of the victory of Vimiera, was our disappointment 


deep, at the subsequent intelligence of the Convention of Cintra.—~ 
No event, which has occurred from the commencement of the last war 


to the present moment, however disastrous, however big with pre- 
sent disappointm ent, and with future calamity, has created such a de- 
pression of spirits, such an anguish of heart, as this fatal act. When 
we first saw the dismal account, we inclined to discredit the testimony 
of our own senses; and we read it again and again, before our mind 
would admit a full conviction of its reality. In the first moment of 
mingled indignation and grief, we would not venture to submit our 
thoughts on the subject to paper; but, unfortunately, reflection has 
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enly served to confirm the justice and to increase the strength of our 
first Impressions 

if we had seen the articles of the convention before we had read 
the account of the battle of Vimiera, we should have concluded 
that, instead of being vict orious, our army had been completely de- 
feated. ‘And even then, we should have felt mortified at the conven- 
iion. But independently of the particulars of the battle itself, which 
supply suthe ient evidence of the fact, we have the acknowledgment 

‘ir Hew Dalrymple himself, that not we but “ the enemy sustained 
‘a signal defeat.” As one half of our force had proved suflicient to 
beat the whole of the French army, we naturally concluded that 
our generals would follow up the blow which they had struck, and 
bya vapid march of that part of our force which had not been en- 
gaged, have endeavoured to intercept the enemy on their return to 
Li eae At all events we were convinced that nota moment would 
be lost in improving our advantage to the utmost, and im compelling 
the unconditional surrender of Junot’s treops. 

But from the moment of Sir Hew Dalryimple’s arrival, the whole 
army seem to have been palsied; for never was such a contrast ex- 
hibited, as that which their conduct before and ajter the battle of 
Vimiera presented. The French commander, aware that his situa- 
tion was desperate, and that no chance of escape remamed, hastened 
to court a suspension of arms, and to negotiate a convention. ‘This 
conduct was also sufficient to convince the British commander, that 
Junot had no means of successful resistance left; for the history of 
the war between the two countries supplies not a single instance of 
such a proposal being made by a French gencral who was not 
deprived of every hope of escape. If he were duped by the boast- 
ing declaration that the French army would never consent to become 


prisoners of war, his total ignorance of the character of the enemy 
incapacitated him for his situation. 


Having oflered these few preliminary reflections, we proceed to 
consider the articles of the suspension of arms, aud of the definitive 
convention. ‘The very first article, which we are utterly astonished 
that Sir Arthur Wellesley could sanction with his truly respectable 
name, though acting under the immediate divection and controul of 
the commander in chief, is most objectionable ; as it cautains a di- 
rect acknowledgement of the usurped power of the Corsican, who, 
for the first time in a British official document, is hailed as Emperor 
gnd King! The second article, by postponing the definitive ar- 
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rangement to a future day, defeats the very object which Sir Hew 
Dalrymple professed to have in view. The fifth article makes s 
great and unprecedented concession to the enemy, without exacting 
any return whatever; a concession which, at all events, ought to 
have been reserved for the final treaty, and to have been made the 
condition of some adequate advantage to ourselves; and a concession, 
lastly, wholly unjustified by the relative situations of the respective 
armies, which ought, on no account, to liave been made. But this is 
not the only unjustifiable provision of the fifth article ; for it allows 
the whole French army to be conveyed to France; “ with arms and 
bagrage, and all their private property of every descriplion, no part 
of which shell be wrested from then.” Here the British general as- 
sumed an authority which he did not possess, and which, if he had 
possessed it, he ought not to have exercised. He could not be ig- 
norant that, when the French entered Portugal, they had no baggage, 
aud no private property whatever; and he must have known that 
this stipulation was only insisted on, on their part, in order to enable 
them to carry off, without molestation, the fruits of their rapine ; 
the property of which they bad, ima manner which disgraced them, 
both as sokliers and as men, robbed the Portuguese. All this bag- 
gage and private property, then, were the real property of the Portu- 
guese ; and, putting aut of the question the indelible disgrace attached to 
the sanction of such acts of lawless violence, we insist, that the Byi- 
tish general had no right or power to give the French a legal title to 


it; or fo prevent the lawful owners from wrestling the whole of it 


from them, Vay such conduct, we become accessaries after the fact, 


and vehusdary partakers in the criminality of the deed. This is a 
truih so ecbvious and so giaiing, that it ts searcely credible that it 
could have escaped the observation even of the most inattentive, 
weak, and incapable negotiator. It would appear, by this article, 
which cannot be read without indignation and rage, by any man who 
feels for the honour or the interests of his native land, that, instead 
of compelling the French ariny to leave the country by the force of 
British arms, we bribed them to depart with the plunder of Portugal. 
But radiculiy bad as the article was, as it stood in the preliminary 
ugreemeni, i is rendered much worse, by the definitive arrangement. 
For there the boon to the French is extended, the bribe is enlarged : 
to the possession of their arms and baggage, is superadded not only 
the liberty of serving on their arrival in France ; to which we kindly 
uncdlertike to convey them, at our own expence; but the privilege of 
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taking with them all their artillerv, horses, and sixty rounds of am- 
munition, their military chest, and their carriages; that, on their ar- 
rival, they may be ready equipped for the field, and fully prepared 
to act against our Spanish allies. ‘hey ave allowed to embark eight 
hundred horses, or to self what they cannot conveniently embark, 
however acquired, whether purchesed or stolen! 

By the siath article of the suspension it is agreed, that “ no indis 
vidual, whether relive of Portugal, or of France, shall be molested 


for his political conduct ; they shall be protected in their persons, 


their properties respected, and they shall be at liberty to remove 
from Portugal, with what belongs to them, withm a stipulated 


time.” 
We will venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, that this 
article stands without a porallel in the annals of diplomacy, previous 


to the French Revolution. Since that horrible pertod, mdeed, it 


has been a constant practice with the French, whenever they hare die- 
tated the terms of a treaty, to stipulate for the impunity of those 
rebels and traitors who have forwarded their views in the different 
countries which have been cursed with their presence. But this ia 
the jcrst time, and we hope it will be the dest, that a British general 
has lent his sanction to aprinciple of rhellion, which violates all duty, 
and destroys all allegiance. The article, however, is essentially null, for 
no British general could have the right to consent to it. What! 
shali one of our commanders presume to exercise the high preroga- 
tive of the Sovereign of Portugal, and to grant pardon to his criminal 
subjects? Or rather, shall he presume to insult that Sovereign, by 
extending impunity and protection to rebels and traitors, who have 
joined the enemies of his country, and the usurpers of his throne? 
If such presumption be permitted to pass without a rigid investigation 
and appropriate reproof, we shall become the scoff and mockery of 
Europe ; an object of ridicule to our enemies, and of dread to our 
allies. 

By the seventeenth article of the definitive convention, ‘this prin- 
ciple is adopted, and extended to persons who actually accepted sifua- 
tions under the French in Portugal, the assurance of their good 
friends the French being taken for gospe!, that they had nooption in the 
acceptance of such situations. And, aithough the property of trai- 
tors becomes, in every country, the property of the crown, by con- 
fiscation, the British commander bas made no seruple to grant the 
Portuguese rebels the privilege of disposing of their property, aad 
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of retiring with its produce to the only country which they will not 
dishonour by their presence, to the genera! country of all traitors, 
France. 

By the sixteenth article of the convention, too, the promised secu- 
rity is farther extended to the unmoveable property of French sub- 
jects; no doubt for the purpose of including Mr. Junot’s nsuiped 
domain of Abrantes, from which he derives the title which the grand 
usurper of the throne of the Bourbons has conferred oa him, and 
which our negotiating generals have so liberally acknowledged. We 
know not in whom that territory vested, before the irruption cf the 
Gallic barbarians into Portugal; but we should like to hear the 
observation of a Portuguese judge, on the claim of a purchaser 
deriving his right from the stipulations of a British general, in oppo- 
sition to the lawful proprietor, If he did not treat the claim with 


indignation or contempt, le would be a very unworthy minister of 


justice. 

In the seventh article of the suspension, the British negotiator leaps 
over all the boundaries of concession, into the unfathomable depths 
of liberality. He extends his kind protection from the French to 
their allies, and allows the Russian fleet to sail, unmolested, from 
the Tagus! Fortunately, the British admiral, whose sanction was 
requisite, refused his consent to this monstrous stipulation, and entered 
himself into a separate convention with the Russian admiral. Though 
this naval convention may be considered as comparatively good, it 
must be regarded as positively bad; for it immediately releases all 
the Russian officers and men, who are to be sent home, at our ex- 
pence, to act agamst our allies the Swedes; so that our transports, 
instead of being engaged in the conveyance of British troops for 
the annoyance of our enemies, are to be employed in the trauspor- 
tation of French and Russians, for the annoyance of our friends! 
It is rather extraordinary that it should have never occurred to our 
commanders, that as the French troops are to be sent home armed, 
there will be nothing to prevent them from seizing the ships ap- 
pointed to convey them, making the crews prisoners, and directing 
their course whithersoever they may choose. And, should they not 
do this, what security have we, or can we have, for the return of 
the ships? “Po repose confidence in men who have violated every 
principle and broken every tie, by which either soldiers or citizens 
are bound, is folly, not generosity. Besides, were the French officers 
disposed to fulfil their part of the agreement, its fulfilment will not 
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depend wpon themselves; but on the port officers appointed by the 
tyrant, their master, who has refused to observe the common usage$ 
of war, to establish a cartel for the exchange of prisoners, or even 
to allow prisoners to return who had been released on their parole ; 
who has ordered flags of truce, respected by all civilized states, to 
be fired on; and who, ina word, has abrogated all the established 
laws of nations, and substituted his own will in their stead. 

The naval convention is singular, in another point of view; for 
the enemy’s ships are not to be subjected to any operation or process 
known to our naval commanders, or acknowledged by the jus mari- 
timum of this or of any other country. They are not to be burnt, 
sunk, destroyed, or placed in the list of the British navy. No, for- 
sooth ; our admiral has assumed a new character, has turned pawn- 
broker, and taken them in pledge ; or, ta the more polite phraseology 
of the convention, he has agreed to hold them as o deposit, an ex- 
pression for the true signification and accurate definition of which 
we shall feel highly indebted to any of our lew-readers. The fact we 
suppose to be this: that we are kindly to take charge of these ships 
of his Imperial Majesty Alexander, (who, be it observed, is the mise- 
rable tool of Buonaparte, and who bas endeavoured, in Finland, to 
imitate his ferocious and sanguinary conduct, to the eternal disgrace of 
the Russian army, vow richly deserving to be stigmatized as “ bar- 
burians,”) to lodge them safely in one of our ports, to keep them 
in good repair, and diberally to restore them, on the conclusion of a 
peace, without any condition, and without the smallest indemmifica- 
tion for any expence which we may have incurred. We are very 
much disposed to question the authority of a British admiral to con- 
clude any such convention as this; unless, indeed, which we cannot 
suppose, lie acted in obedience to particular instructions from the 
Admiralty. If he had no such instructions, the articles of war, as 
applicable to the navy, could form the only rule of his conduct ; and 
we risk nothing in a defiance to produce any thing in these articles 
which could justify the consent to hold an enemy’s fleet in deposit 
during the war. 

After this brief review of the leading articles of the two conven- 
tions, our readers will not be surprised at our decided opinion, that 
by them the just expectations of the country have been defeated ; 
the spirits of our soldiers aud seamen depressed; the lustre of the Bri- 
tish arms dimmed ; and the honour of the nation tamished. 

Having analysed the terms of the convention, it is now proper te 
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examine whether any thing can be found in the way of excuse for the 
conduct of our commanders, in concluding them. General Dalry :h- 
ple, m his letter, acknowledges to our utter asionishment that he was 
entirely unacquainted with the actual state of the French army, and 
with inany circumstances of a local aad incidental nature which had 
great weight in deciding the question of a convention! Now we 
conceive it to be the first duty of a commander to render himself 
perfectly acquainted with the actual state of the enemy's force, 
whether his object be to fight or to negotiate; and, without such 
knowledge, he must be acting in the dark, and utterly incapable of 
forming any plan of action, or of fixiag any basis of negotiation, 
But not only vas Sir Hew Dalryimpie avowed his ignorance of that 
essential pot which was to constitute the very foundation of his 
proceedings ; but he plainly confesses that he concluded a convention, 
without the smatlest knowledge of many of those circumstances 
which had great weight in inducing the conclusion of it, and the 
knowledge of which, therefore, must have been uecessary to enable 
him to form a correct Judgment of the wisdom, the poliey, and the 
expediency of the measure. This acknowledged ignorance, however, 
is not a little extraordinary, as the General tells us that the treaty 
was not concluded till after considerable discussion and repeated 
references to himself. It is impossible not to remark, here, en pes- 
sant, that if it had not undergone the least discussion, nor been 
subjected to any reference, the terms could not possibly have been 
worse than they are. 

But having prociatmed luis ignorance of some essential points, he 
next explains his principal reason for siguing the convention to 
be “ the great ne portance of time, which the seasen of the year ren- 
dered peculisriy valuable, and which the enemy could easily have 
consumed in the protracted defence of the strong places they cecu- 
pied, had terns of convention been refused them.” In the first 
place, if the plea of time was of sufficient validity to justify the con- 
vention, those who planned the expedition must have been aware of it, 
and have given instructions accordingly. But had such instructions 
been given, the General, who sees to be sensible of the necessity of 
some excuse for his conduct, would not have failed to refer to them 
in his letter. Assuming, then, that no such instructions were given, 
we conceive it to have been the duty of the General to give credit to 
the projectors of the expedition for having taken every circumstance 


respecting it into consideration ; and, as they laid no stress upon the 
season or time, to disiniss that plea entirely froin his own mind. But 
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if time really so pressed, how came the General to suffer a protracted 
negociation! the superiority of his force gave him a decisive advan- 
tage over the enemy, and ought to have rendered him master of the 
terms of capitulation. He should have instantly made up his own mind 
as to the conditions which he would grant, and have fixed a very early 
period fora detinitive answer. Instead of this activity, promptitude, 
and decision, he first signs a suspension of arms, for an indefinite 
term, not to be broken without a previous notice of forty-eight 
hours, and does not even fix a time for the conclusion of the pro- 
posed convention. A period of nine days is suffered to elapse before 
the convention is signed ; and, admitting the object of sending a part 
of the army to co-operate with the Spanish patriots to have been a 
sufficient inducement to conclude the treaty, such a delay ought on 
no account to have been allowed ; as it might prevent a junction of 
the British and Spanish forces, before a decisive engagement was 
fought. It is impossible, for a moment, to admit the monstrous 
supposition, that General Kellerman would not, on the very day 
when he signed the suspension of arms, have eagerly acceded to the 
very favourable terms definitively granted to Junot; in which case, 
at least seven days might have been saved: the degree of consequence 
to be attached to such a space at such a crisis, remains, indeed, to be 
ascertained ; but, at ali events, the advantage should not have been 
neglected by those who deemed expedition of such consequence as to 
sacrifice to it every other consideration which generally operates on 
the mind of a commander. 

We have thus considered the plea of time on the General’s own 
ground, and have, we apprebend, sufficiently disproved its validity. 
But it is rather extraordinary, that so much stress should have been 
laid on this point. by the Commander in Chief, when it had not been 
deemed necessary by the Cabinet to send a British army to Spain 
during the whole of the summer, and while the Spaniards were la- 


bouriug under numerous disadvantages in the grand struggle which they | 


have so nobly maintained. Even General Spencer’s brigade, which 
went to Spain, was so little wanted, that it was forwarded to Por- 
tugal, where it shared in the glory of the battle of Vimicra. We 
are, indeed, fully aware that this brave people will have vet to sus- 
tain many severe conflicts, and are convinced of the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of sending powerful remfercements to their aid with as 
little delay as may be. But we shall strenuously contend, that this 
consideration was not sufficient to justify the conclusion of such a 
N@.CXXIII, VOL. XXXII. I 
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convention ;—that our army, with the assistance of the Portuguese, 
was fully adequate to the reduction of Junot’s force, in a very short 
time ; and thot, exposed to attacks on all sides, the French could 
not, if our troops had immediately pursued them, have resisted for 
miiny days. Tt is fair to presume too, that troops would have been 
sent from Fnclaid to Spain direct, if the emergency were really so 
pressing. Ou the other hand, is it of no consequence to strengthen 
fhe French army destined to act against the Spaniards, at this critical 
Juacture, with ten thousand veteran troops, under able and experi- 
enced commanders, and completely equipped for the field? Besides, 
if expedition were so Imperatively urgent a necessity, why were those 
transports which might have conveyed the British army to Spain 
with the greatest celerity devoted to the conveyance of the French 
army to France!) Other reasons have rather been intimated than 
assigned by General Dalrymple—the difhculty in landing troops, 
ant keeping up a communication with the fleet: the former, how- 
éver, Was removed as soon as suggested ; and the latter should rather 
have acted as a stimulus to exertion, than as a motive for concession. 
These difficulties never strike the generals of France; concession is 
not to be found in their military vocabulary, nor deposit in their 
maritime code, And, surely, never was the wisdom of adherence to 
the old maxim, fas est et ab hoste doceri, so strikingly apparent as 
at the present moment. That our generals require to be taught by 
somebody, is a truth which nobody will dispute ; and if they won't 
reap instruction from the conduct of the enemy, it is high time that 
some other school should be instituted for their benefit. 

In whatever point of view we consider this disgraceful transaction, 
we find it alike unjustifiable and calamitous: and our disappointment 
and indignation are heightened when we contemplate the description 
of men, in favour of whom these unwarrantable concessions have 
been made. If it had been a gallant army, led by a brave and 
honourable man, reduced to the hard necessity of capitulating, after 
n long and gallant resistance, the feelings of compassion might have 
risen superior to the cictates of judgment inthe bosom of the British 
commander, and might possibly have justified a departure from the 
strict line of duty; it would have been, at worst, an amiable error, 
which a generous nation would have been more disposed to sanction 
than to censure. But here, there was every thing in the personal 
characters and conduct of the individuals who composed the French 
army in Portugal, from the ruthan who commanded them to the 
private in the ranks, to excite disgust, to extort execration, and to 
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justify severity. Not contented with making loyalty a crime, and 
murdering, in cold blood, the faithful subjects of the lawfil Monarch 
of Portugal, these ruthless barbarians inflicted on the wretched 
people the full measure of their senguinary vengeance. There was 
no act of injustice, however glaring; no act of cruelty, however 
atrocious, which they did not commit on the defenceless inhabitants, 
who were incessantly subjected to every species of robbery, violence, 
oppression, and murder. In short, the French resembled less an 
army of soldiers who were entitled to honourable and liberal treat- 
ment, thana band of thieves who merited the just vengeance of the 
law. And had the judges of Portugal demanded the person of 
Junot, or of any of his myrmidons, to be tried for any specific 
murder, robbery, or sacrilege, which he had committed during his 
occupation of the country, we should be glad to learn what the 
general who had been sent to protect the Portuguese would 
have objected to such a demand. Would he have ventured to 
oppose the laws of his own convention to the laws of Portugal? 
Would he, imstead of affording protection to the people, have ex- 
tended it to their assassins? ‘This is a problem, the solution of 
which we leave to military diplomatists. We are, however, con- 
vineed, that until some signal example has been made of the Gallic 
barbarians, and until the regular governments of Europe have pre- 
claimed to the world that a military uniform shall afford no pro- 
lection to a thief or a murderer, we shall wage most unequal war 
against the French, who must, in such case, ultimately triumph over 
all their enemies. | | 

We have had no opportunity of ascertaining the sentiments of his 
Majesty’s ministers on this melancholy subject ; but the vigour and 
decision of their general policy are sufficient to convince us, that 
their feelmgs cannot be different from those of the nation at large, 
Which have been so strongly and emphatically expressed. This is 
not a question of party, but a question of patriotism, and involves 
the character and the interests of the country; and, consequently, 
affects every individual of the community. Our animadversions upon 
it have been confined to the public documents. “ How can we 
reason, but from what we know?” But it must be subjected toa 
more serious and formal investigation: the tarnished hovour of our 
arms requires it; the voice of the nation calls for it. We are per- 
suaded that such an inquiry will take place, or we should feel it our 
duty to extend our remarks to a much greater length, and to declare 
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our opinion in a tone of niuch greater strength and decision. The 
period is most critical ; the eyes of all Europe are upon us. Upon 
the wisdom and energy of our measures the emancipation of the 
civilized world may depend. It, therefore, becomes an imperative 
duty to wipe off every stain from our character, and to suffer ne 
imputation of weak or dishonourable conduct to attach to us. It 
specially behoves our ministers not to suffer interest, favour, or pre- 
judice, to influence the appointment of commanders, naval or military. 
Let established merit be the sole motive of preference. So much 
depends on the skill, knowledge, and talents of our generals, in the 
arduous contest in which we have just embarked, that the greatest 
judgment, impartiality, and circumspection, should be exerted in the 
selection of them. ‘The evil consequence of inattention to this truth, 
has been already manifested. Let us hope that experience will pro- 
duce its proper effect ; and that some amends will be made for past 
negligence by future caution. While the crisis is such as to call for 
the most unanimous and deciled support to ministers, in the dis- 
charge of the important duties which they have now to fulfil, it is 
such as to demand the utmost vigilance on the part of the public, 
and the union of every voice in reproof of unjust preference, should 
any such be displayed, and in condemuation of all weak, temporizing, 
indecisive measures, alike unworthy the character of the British 
nation, and of the great cause which it stands pledged to support. 
By a strict observance of this conduct we will perform our part, and 
thus, zt once, supply the best answer that can be given to the base 
accusations of those calumniators who falsely charge us with being 
the servile supporters of a party; and display that independence of 
mind which constitutes our best boast, and our greatest pleasure. 
Intelligence recently received trom France fully confirms the opi- 
nion advanced in our [listorical View, of the firm determination 
of Buonaparte to spare no efforts for the subjugation of Spain. We 
trust, therefore, that a British army of fifty thousand men or more, 
under experienced and spirited commanders, will be sent with all 
practicable expedition to that country, which will soon become the 
principal theatre of war, and the scene of the most sanguinary con- 
flicts. At the same time, it would be a wise policy to make power- 
ful diversions in the kingdom of Naples, and either in Hoiland or on 
the French coast. [t is now that we should become, if necessary, an 
armed nation. We should make every possible exertion to mnprove 
the golden opportunity which now presents itself: we have already 
succeeded in removing the film of prejudice from the eyes of oue 
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gation ; who knows but that it is reserved for us fo dispel the delu- 
sion which is still suffered to blmd so many others? Let parlia- 
ment be summoned to meet ; let a bill be passed for accepting the 
gallant offers of our brave militia ; let every nerve be strained to sub- 
due the tyrant of the Continent: the greater the exertions now made, 
the shorter will be the duration of the contest. Let us convince the 
French, that however gigantic their efforts to subjugate the people 
of the Continent may be, our efforts to protect those people from 
the curse of French tyranny shall keep pace with them. 


P. S. Since the preceding observations were written, we have been 
given to understand, that Sir Hew Dalrymple was indebted for his 
appointment to the Duke of York, to whom he was military secre- 
tary on the Continent; that his command was first limited to Gib- 
raltar, as the Duke intended to go himself to Portugal; but when that 
design was abandoned, the limitation was removed; and the com- 
mand in chief of the army in Portugal was given to SirHev. We 
deprecate, as pregnant with ruin to the service, and with disgrace to 
the country, a system of favouritism, in which merit, and knowledge, 
and experience, and skill, and talents, and whatever, iu short, oucht 
to constitute the exclusive ground of preference, ure now but se- 
condary considerations. This matter opens a field for reflection, into 
which we cannot enter at present; but on a subject so important to 
the country, and so immediately connected with its honour, its pros- 
perity, and its best interests, no genuine patriot can remain silent. 
We shall therefore take an early opportunity oi returning to it. 

Sept. 24, 1808, 
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THE DISSENTERS’ TRUE FRIEND ; 


®8, A SCRUTINY INTO THE RESPECTIVE CLAIMS OF THE 
CHURCH AND OF DISSENTERS TO THE DIVINE FAVOUR. 


(In a Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr. L——.) 
LETTER I. 





Dear L——, 


OUR late conversations in your classical and delightful retreat, *>« 
abode at once of the Muses and of genuine theology, having uri i- 
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pally turned on the subject of the following Letters, I have re 
solved on thus publicly addressing to vou my sentiments on a question 
of such infinite import mee. I conceived that it might be highly use- 
fal, purposely aud exciusively to consider the leading texts and pas- 
saves in Serrpture, which relote ether to the Church or tothe Dis- 
senterstromit. ‘Thisis my topic; and though you agree with me in 
principles, you do not seem to be aware of the results which f flatter 
inyself will arise from ut. Your extreme candour towards our Dis- 
setting brethren is an amiable trait in your character, but I think I 
discover some great truths which candour ought not to prevent us 
from bringing forwards, and which are perfectly in unison with charity, 
though not perhaps with coniplaisrace. 

Qa the general question of unanimity there can be but one opinion 
amongst all cousiderate persons. Retigieus disseutions are things in 
themselves unnatural and contraictory, and have been matter of 
the deepest regret to every serious and well disposed mind. "They 
are in direct opposition to the strongest injunctions in Holy Writ. 
St. Peter and St. Paul repeatedly exhort us “to be of one mind.” 
“‘] beseech you, brethren,” says St. Paul, “ by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that you ail speak the same thing, and that there be no 
divisions among you, but that ye be pe rfectly joined together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment,” (1 Cor. i, 10). Yet in de- 
spite aud in defiance of these mandates from above, and a number 
of others equally solemn, we cannot but perceive that the opposite 
principle of disunion is alarmingly on the increase. 

To your 0 >inion, my dear friend, that “ it is nnpossible that men 
should ever be brought to be all of one mind,” I must be allowed to— 
demur. ‘Though in the present state of things unanimity may 
not be attainable, yet as every approach or tendency towards it is 
beneficial, so every attempt to promote such tendency must be lau- 
dable ; so that we ought by no means to weaken or repress the ardour 
of those who excite men to unity and concord. What eannot be ful- 
ly eflected, may still be eflected to a certain degree ; and if a bless- 
eduess be entailed on the very attempt, let no one be disheartened 
through a diflidence of complete success. But if we consider the sub- 
ject prospectively, atime will come when men not only may be, but 
must be “all of one mind.” Divisions, like the world that fosters 
them, must come to an end, while union remains inmoveable as its 
native Heaven! ‘ Whenthe kingdoms of this world shall have be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord aud his Christ” (Rev. xi, 15), there 
cannot possisly exist any longer a diversity of faith or opinions. Some 
one faith must then finally prevail. Our grand enquiry, therefore, 
ought to be, WHAT FAITH THAT IS WHICH WILL THUS SUR- 
VIVE, for to that every wise man would be anxious to attach him- 
self. The true and only way of ascertaining this is to try if we can 
by any means discover what sort of faith it is that appears at present 
to have “the fairest claim to the Divine favour,” for that must be the 
faith which will prevail at the last. ‘This is the scrutiny J propose to in- 
ttitute, the aim and object of which will be to enquire into the im- 
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fallible ** Mind of the Spirit”* in this respect, by a reference to the 
only possible authority in this case, the word of ¢ rod. 

The whole body of Christians, at least in this kingdom, may be 
divided into two great parties—the Church and the Dissenters-—-ior 
Popery need not, I think, be taken into the account. Our blessed 
Lord has built his church, according to his promise, upon the founda- 
tion of the faith and profession of St. Peter; and that our Pretest- 
ant Church has been regularly deduced from this, vith all necessary 
exactness, is not, I believe, denied. The Church of Euetand, 
therefore, having ever been esteemed, by the wisest and best of our 
Reformers, to be the purest and the soundest branch of the Re- 
formation, it may properly be styled * the Church.” Disseaters, how- 
ever, must necessarily be taken in the gross, since to discrimimate 
them, or to weigh and appreciate their several pretensions, is foreigu 
from the present purpose : what I mean is to notice in what manner, 
crw.th what marks of approbation or disapprobation, the two parties 
ure respectively spoken of in Holy Scripture. 

With this view it will not be necessary to consult any volume but 
one. [would wish to avoid clogging my own judgmeut by seareli- 
ing for that of others, though the opinions of others may be inci- 
dentally quoted by way of illustration. I mean not to ailect a total 
inditlerence between the above parties; the Apostles themselves do 
not appear to have possessed such an indiflerence, and I wish, if 
possible, to see with no eyes and to speak with no tongue but 
theirs. I shall strive, however, to hold the balance imparticliy, 
but should the Divine favour even be found to fall exclusively into 
one only of these scales, it should, I think, be regarded as an ex- 
ample and proof that God’s ways are uniform, and that “ with 
Him is no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” (Ja. :, 17.) 

I mean not to write controversy, thougi a person (Dr. P- iestley) 
who lately made a considerable noise in the world, was perpetually 
calling out for controversy! controversy! discussion! discus:ion! 
that the truth, as he chose to alledge, might be found out at last. 
It seems then that all the saints and holy martyrs, those venerable 
Reformers, who were our fathers in faith, and all their followers, 
must have wandered about in darkness and error, till a person at 
the end of the 18th century pointe out a method of sometime or 
other discovering religious truth! This truth, indeed, is so divinely 
constituted, that, for the encouragement of sacred literature and 
investigation, it is capable of being confirmed and illustrated more 
and more by fair and genuine criticism; but this cannot be effected 
by wrangling and contention. St. Paul seems to have been as much 
against this contentious spirit as the person here alluded to ‘was for 








*I had entitled these Letters “ The Mind of the Spirit, or a 
Scrutiny,” &c.; but to mark and express more strongly the principal 
design of them, which is to call the attention of my Dissenting 
brethren, for their own sakes, to various passages in Holy Scripture, 
I have substituted the present title. 
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it*. The Apostle exhorts us to “ avoid prophane and vain babblings, 
and Opp BIOs OF ScEence lalsely so called, and questicus ona strifes 
of words, whereof conieth e vy, strife, ret! ing, evil surmisings, 
perverse disputings ‘of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the 
truth ; foolish and unlearned questions that gender strifes rather than 
godly edifying ; that turn from the truth, and are unprofitable and 
vain.” (See 1 Tim. i, 4, 6, 7; iv, 7; and vi, 4, 5, 20, 21; 2 
Tini. ii, 16, 25; Tit. i, 14, and iii, 9.) 

But the chief reason why I have ailuded at all to the above “ dis- 
puter of this world” (1 Cor. i, 20) isin order to notice that he always 
‘pretended to a greater freedom in think: ng and writing than they 
could possess who had’ subscribed to articles. Here, however, I 
must so far controrert 2s to say, that if I was writing a laborious 
work instead of a slight sketch, IT would undertake to prove that in 
pumberless cases this is the very-reverse of the truth; of this, per- 
haps, | may have oceasion to produce a few instances. When reti- 
gious truths were brought to light at the Reiormation, the Church, 
to prevent their loose! y floating about, coilected and consolidated 
them into certain Articles of Faith. Such articles are essential to 
the very being of a church, but since the subscribers of them are 
on!y bound to believe ws necessary to salvation, ‘ whatsoever is read 
in Holy Scripture, or may be proved thereby” (Art. 6), they ean 
surely be restrained from nothing but error, nor is there a particle 
in the Seripinves that they cannot comment upon wiih the utmost 
freedom, Thet wind alone which is warped and biassed by errors 
ant! prejudices is enslaved ; while the mind which is influenced on ly 
by the word of truth is free as ar. “ Ye — know the truth, and 
the truih shall nake you free” (John vin, 32,)—free, not only from 
Jewish ceremonies, but fron: delusive ro nA opinions. The 
Ayn stles were “ guided by a free spint,” and this spirit may be looked 
for wherever the apostoiical duetrmes and discipline are preserved : 
* where the spirit of the Lord ts, there is Hiberty,” (2 Cor. iii, 17.) 

But what is usualy meant by reiigious liberty? It is generally 
used to si ify a free liberty of chusing and embracing an y sect or 
form: of Wo ship wiaisoever, If so, this must surely be the liberty 
clave? ond exercised by the followers of Ebion and Cerinthus, but 
disetuined by these of Si. Paul. Now the word heresy strictly and 
properly mea san op‘ion, o: election, and it was apptied by the apostles 
to all those who chose for themselves any mode of faith differing 
froin that which they had appoimted and established. It may seem 
remarkebie that the some thing shopld be now termed religious li- 
berty, or tibcity of covseience, and stickled for as the greatest of all 
possible human blesscos, which was formerly speken of by the 
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"Poo ppeey, Bac, i pul pusery Intended tour Ciscussion, and the 
world bas recently been very much en! ightened, and Christianity 
confirmes, by ‘he truly laudable exertions f learned men on tiis 
aionshiag sulject! Bat what the Apostle cotdemen is the raising of 


dowb's atl uisputacons respecting the fundamental and essential 
points of Christianity. 
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apostles under the name of Heresy*, being very different from any 
blessing at all! To those who can esteem this to be a blessing the 
churct extends aa almost unbounded toleration; yet we cannot for- 
get that they who now claim this as a right, when they themselves 
were ii power in the seveiteenth ceniury, refused the same tolera- 
tion to others, alleging that “ this wouid be establishing INIQUITY 
by law.” 

I have promised to confine niyself in my “scrutiny” to the word 
of God ; yet it may net be amiss if reason be sutlered previously to 
offer a few preparatory observations. Sects are extremely numer- 
ous—call them, for the sake of argument, one huudred. If then we 
enquire which party wii finally prevail, it is presuinable from reason 
that it will rather be the church, whose very essence is unity, than 
an assemblage of oue huodred different sects whose essence must be 
diversity. ‘The latter, if estblished, would surely constitute a hind 
of spiritual Babylon, rather than that of heavenly Jerusalem (Heb. xii, 

22), wich may be said, more truly than the earthly one, to be “ at 
unity in itseit, (Ps. exxit, 3). We kuow that previously to the great 
consummation of all things, Jews, Turks, and lufidels must be con- 
veried to the Christian faith; aud here again reason will suggest 
that they are more likely to be converted to one, than to one hun- 
dred difierent faiths. But what is the Christian faith? On this, alas! 
Christiaus themseives are very far trom agreeing ; and is not this dis- 
cordance and coutrariety the very reason that there are still Jews, 
Turks, and Infidels upon the face of the earth?) They may justly 
say tous, “ you must first agree among yourselves as to what Chris- 
tianity really is, before you can reasonably expect us to be converted 
to it.” They must necessarily cease, as we have seen, at some future 
period. How much more then is it to be wished than expected that, 
in conformity to the Divine command, Christian divisions could be 





* It is muci to be teared, that heresy 1s looked upou by many as 
rather meritorious than criminal, me:ely because the Papists have 
perversely entitied all who ditier from them heredics. As it was plain- 
ly prophecied of popery, that it shouid “ wear out the saints of the 
Most High,” (Dan. vii, 25.) and be “drunken with the blood of the 
saints,’ (Rev. xvii, 6.) it was netural that it should give an ill name 
to those whom it meant to sacrifice; and the ili name it found out 
was “ heretic.” How wondertuily diferent are these expressions— 
those whom popety calls “ heretics,” the Holy Spirit calis ** saints of 
the Most High!’ If it cannot be denied thet the church of Rome 
is that grand apostacy foretold by St. Paul, (2 Thess. ii, 3.) they will 
be much more like heretics who remain in it, than they who come out 
of it, according to tie Divine command, (Rev . xvii, 4.) Though 
Protestautism, ‘therefore, is the very reverse of heresy, yet it should 
be remembered that there is such a thing us heresy ‘condemned b 
the apostles, and to settle what this is, must be a matter of high 
importance. it sliouid be remembered also, that whatever is really 
heresy in the sight of God, can never be made otherwise by any 
“ acts of toleration” that can be passed by man, 
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extinguished among us. Let all therefore, and especially all upright 
and conscientious Lissenters, turn their eves towards tuat most glor- 
ous wia, and cousider what a blessedness would attend any oue whe 
could in the smallest degree contubute to accelerate this consum- 
mation of huinau felicity! Were [T worthy or capable, [ would be a 
candidate for such blessedness; nor ought we to despair, since what- 
ever is decidedly a Divine command, such as, “ Let there be no di- 
Visions among you,” cannot surely be looked upon as a thing impos- 
sible to be coniplied with. 

It should not, however, be disguised that, there is one particular 
sentiment or privciple which, as some assert, pervades and unites 
tie daferent sects; aud that is “ enuity against the church.” IT do 
not here enquire whether this be true, but if tie sects are so united, 
they must be united inthe spirit of Cam; and surely no Caii-like spirit 
canever be thally established, as true Christianity. [ wish, however, 
to dwell as litthe as possible on whatever may sound like censure. 
You were apprebessive, my dear friend, lest I should say any thing 
thut might oLeud, aud thereby disincline my dissenting brethren 
from attewiing tone. This T am equally desirous to avoid. Yet it 
must appear a very bad compliment to Gissenters, were we to look 
upon them as petted children, or as persous who must be pleased 
and enticed, by ‘ speching unto them smooth things, and prophecy- 
ing deceits.” (!sa. xxx, 10) All 1 have to hope aud entreat is, that 
they will favour me with an unbiassed attention, while I endeavour 
“so to speak, uot as pleasing men, but God, which treth our hearts.” 
(1 ‘Phes. it, 4.) 

My enquiry is of the most serious and awful nature. I have no 
concern with the thoughts or words of any man, or set of men what- 
soever, but mine is a scrutiny into “ ‘Phe mind of the spirit,” a mind, 
to which, if it could be once ascertained, every human mind ought 
instantly to conform itself. As the productig of a few detached 
passages or solitary instances from Scripture might appear insutii- 
cient to determine a question like that we are considering, I shall at- 
tempt a short and rapid sketch of scripture history and doctrines, 
from the first to the secoud Adam; from the creation of the world 
to the final establishmeut of Christianity, 

B.N. T. 


TRIAL OF DUNCAN CAMPBELL, ESQ. AT WELLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 


Sir, 

NO one can hold the administration of justice in this country in 
higher veneration than myself; and I hope it will not be deemed 
inconsistent with this profession, to offer to the public, through the 
channel of your miscellany, some observations on the trial of Dun- 
can Campbell, Esq. Indeed, if T understand the true meaning of 
the term, liberty of the press, it unplies a right freely and fairly to 
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discuss all public proceedings whatsoever, whether they pass in par- 
liament or in the tribunals of justice, or wiether tiey relate to the 
conduct of the ministers of the crown, or other public characters. 
The abuse of the right in question consists, 1 apprehend, in muking 
discussion a mere pretext to calumniate individuals of high station, 
or to withdraw tue respect and attachment of the people trom the 
institutions of the country. 

I know nothing of the facts of this case, but what I gather from 
the public papers; and I am totally unacquainted with all the par- 
ties concerned in it. The following tacts were proved upon the trial, 
according to a report of it which appeared im the Courier of Sep- 
tember 1. 

Mr. Campbell, as High Constable, attended a Sunday revel, 
at Lansdown, near Bath, where two men were sparring, which is 
described to be a mock fight, in which very hard blows are given in 
jest. Mr. Campbell warned them to desist, which they me doug, 
he took them into custody, and delivered them to the petty con- 
stables. A third man came, and swore. they sould not go. Mr. C. 
took him into custody. The mob assembled, and became very 
turbulent, and attempted to rescue the prisoners. Mr. C. holding 
the third man with his left hand, and a pistol in his right, waved the 
pistol in the air, and said, “ My good friends, fall back; you know not 
what mischief may ensue if you offer any vivlence to me.” He then 
returned his pistol to his pocket, aad fougiit his way through with 
his staff. The deceased now came up, and endeavoured to drag 
Mr. C.’s prisoner from him into the mob. Several biows were 
given on both sides. Mr. C. the prisoner and the deceased fell to 
the ground together. The deceased struck Mr. Campbell. Mr. 
C. was on the ground ; he rose reeling from the blow, then sprung 
forward to seize his prisoner, and fired the pistol. The deceased 
fell. Before the waving of the pistol, the greaier part of the mob 
had expressed much fury, by such words as Go tt ; murder the sou 
of a ; blood, blood ; here goes, &c. Some wiluesses swore, 
that during the fightthat took place on the man being seized, they 
got on the wall, expecting mischief from the fury of the mob. 

Such were the circumstances of the case, as proved on the trial, 
and reported in the Courier. It is true, that according to that re- 
port, there appears to have been contradictory swearing: but the 
substance of the foregoing statement seems to have been proved to 
the satisfaction of the judge; and though the case had, in some 
respects, been even less favourable to Mr. Campbell, I must be al- 
lowed to say, that he has had very hard measure dealt to him, in 
being found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to imprisonment 
for three months. As this opinion, however, is at variance with 
that which has prevailed in a court of justice, I think myself bound 
to state the grounds on which it is founded. 

It will not, I believe, be denied by any one who is at all ac- 
quainted with the laws of this country, that Mr. Campbell, as con- 
stable, was perfectly justified in taking into custody the two men 
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who were sparring, and in apprehending the third man, who at- 
tempted to oppose him in the execution of his office. ‘The distinction 
between sparring and fighting does not at all alter the law in that 
respect. A fight, in which hard blows ave given, is a breach of the 
peace ; and it is uot for a peace officer to consider whether they are 
given in jest or in earnest, Such fights, mdeed, though they begin 
in jest, may end in earnest, and they lead to, and are avowedly, a 
preparation and qualification for those serious and desperate fights, 
which so much disgrace our country, and which have frequently a 
fatal termination. The former, therefore, tend to produce the 
latter, not only among the parties immediately concerned, but 
among the bye-standers, who are usually collected by sueh a scene 
in great numbers, and the assembling of whom, for such a purpose, 
is itself illegal. A peace officer who is present on such an occasion, 
is, for these reasons, not only justified in apprehending the persons 
so engaged, but it is his duty to apprehend them, if Le cannot other- 
wise put an entire stop to the illegat act. 

This being the case, it seems to me to follow, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that Mr. C. was entitled to an acquittal. Lord Hale, 
whose authority 1 believe will not be disputed, says, “ if a con- 
stable or watchnian be assaulted in the execution of his othce, he is 
not bound to go back to the wail, as private persons ought to do, 1 
order to avons an attack ; and if he kill the assailant it is no felony, 
but self defence.” 1 Hale P. C. 451. That Mr. C. was assauited in 
the execution of bis ofjice, is an indisputable fact; and that fact 
would bave been his justitication for killing the assailant, even under 
circunistances of less aggravation on the part of the mob, and of less 
forbearance on his part. For his conduct was so distinguished by 
maderation, and by a desire to prevent the necessity of resorting to 
extreinities, that he may be said to have gone back to the wall, which 
he was not bound to do. It appears that he began with warning 
the offending parties to desist. When he had them in custody, a 
mob aitempted to rescue them, and that mob displayed its fury by 
threats of blood and murder, before he produced a pistol. He then 
ouly waved the pistol in the air, by way of deterring them from vio- 
leuce; and to shew how unwilling he was to use it, he returned it to 
his pocket, and, fora tine, depended only on his staff. After this 
the deceased, in eee io rescue the prisoner, engaged in a 
struggle with Mr. C., who had received several blows and was actually 
thrown to the ground, before he tired the pistol. It is undeniable 
thet his situation was most perilous; and that he had reason to ap- 
prehend the worst consequences to himself, unless he gave up his 
prisoner; and rather than do this he was justified in resorting to any 
extremity. It seems to me, therefore, that under such circ uimstances, 
the act.of Mr. €. in killing the assailaut was clearly, as Lord Hale 
expresses it, “‘ no felony, but self defence.” 

i should think, inceed, that this conclusion is fully warranted by 
two observations wich the Judge is reported to have made; viz. 
that “the seizure ot the several men was perfectly warranted by 
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faw,” and that it was “ fully proved that Mr. C.’s life was m immi- 
nent danger at the time when he tired the pistol.” If nothing more 
were known of the case than is contained in these adimissicns, I 
humbly conceive it follows of course that Mr. C. could not, in law, 
be guilty of inanslaugliter, 

Should any stress be laid on Mr. Campbell’s carrying or using 
pistols on such an occasion, 1 am ready to own that peace officers 
ought not, in the ordinary course of their duty, to carry thout them 
such weapons ; though I conceive it will hardly be contended, that, 
when assaulted in the execution of their duty, md especially when 
engaged in a service of danger, if the circumstances be suc hus to 
justify their killing the assailant, they will not, in law, be guilty of 
manslaughter, merely because the death was inflicted by a pistol, 
while it would have been self defence if produced by any other 
means. | A distinction is said to have been taken, re specting the 
right of | peace officers to use pistols, between cases of felony and 
those of an inferior degree of criminality. But I apprehend, that 
the true principle on which alone the use of such weapons is justi- 
fiable, is not so much the nature of the offence which calls for the 
interference of a peace officer, as the necessity he is under: of re- 
sorting to them for self defence. Where no such necessity exists, to 
employ them in cases of felony would be wanton and unjustitiable, 
On the other hand, a case of misdemeznour, as a riot for instance, 
may be attended with so much danger, as to render them necessary 
means of selfdefence. And I presuine, it is difficult to conceive a 
situation of greater danger, than that in which Nir. C. was placed. 
What peril can be greater than that which is produced by an enraged 
end furious mob, intent on blood and murder? What then ean be 
a better justification. to a constable for the use ‘of pistols than such 
aperil?) Lord Hale does not confound the right ofa constable, when 
assaulted, to kill the assailant, to cases of felony, but sneaks gene- 
rally of ‘the execution of his office. It is said in the paper w hence 
YT have drawn iny statement of facts, though I do not know whether 
it was proved on the trial, that Mr. Campbetl did not éarry pistols 
with him for the first time at Lansdown Revel, but liad lone been 
induced to carry them in consequeree of having received threatening 
letters menacing his life. It is to be re membered, however, that he 
did not display his pistol, till he had reason to apprehend personal 
danger ; and that he then shewed a disposition to avoid employing it 
unless obliged to do so for his own preservation. ~ Nor should it be 
forgotten, that he was a high constable, an officer of a suverior 
description, who has the direction of the petty constables; and that 
the occasion of his attendance was suc b, as justly to induce an ap- 
prehension, that the performance of his Cuty wo: aid be atten ted with 
much peril to himse!f, a civewastance which, ! aoprehend, would 
itself have justified him iw going arme! to mn e reve, 

This brings me to a part of the case on which the judee seems te 
have laid much stress, though I can scarcely believe him’ to have ut- 
tered the sentinents which are attributed to him. His Lortship is 
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reported to have said, “that he could not acquit Mr. Campbell of 
great temerity, in interfering at all to interrupt a revel, which, as 
far as he could learn, was never attended with mischief.” Whether 
the revel at which Mr. C. interfered was harmless or not, or whether 

his interference occurred as he was casually walking on thie highway, 

vet as the immediate occasion of the catastrophe which ensued was 
a breach of the peace, and as, according to the statement of the 
Judge, “ his seizure of the several men was perfectly warranted by 
haw ” ‘end as, moreover, he was assaulted and brought into the most 
inniinent danger when thus engaged in the execution of his office, he 
was, as to the result, fully justitied on the ground of self- defence. 
But [ cannot believe it possible for the judge to have expressed him- 
self as is above stated. It is, in my opinion, one of the most im- 
portant faets of the case, and one much in favour of Mr. C., that this 
unhappy business eceurred on @ day, which we are commanded to 
keep holy—that it was a Sunday revel at which he interfered. Can 
it be then supposed possible for the Judge to have said that the re- 
vel, as far as he could learn, was never attended with mischief ? Was 
it no mischief by so gross a profanation of the sabbath to violate the 
laws of both God and men? Was it not mischief, that Sunday should 
be turned into a day for revelling aud sparring? I should have 
thought that the interference of a peace ofthcer, to prevent so gross 
and scandalous an outrage, instead of being made the ground of a 
charge of temerity, in order to deprive him of the benefit of that 
justitication to which he was in law entitled, would have operated 
in his favour, by way of mitigation, even if it had been impossible, 
in point of law, to justify his conduct in other respects. By inter- 
fering at all on such an occasion, he certainly exposed his personal 
safety. But as he did so in the execution of h’s duty, and for the 
sake of a great and important public object—to prevent the open vi- 
olation of a day, a due respect for which, in a Christian country, is 
essential to the very existence of religion, and consequently to the 
well being of civil society itself—imstead of being charged with te- 

merity, he surely deserved high commendation. Suppose the case to 
have been reversed, and, instead of the assailant, Mr. C. to have 
been killed, such an act would clearly have been murder in all con- 
cerned in it, either as principals or accessaries; for Lord Hale says, 
« if a constable be assaulted and killed in the execution of his of. 
fice, it is murder.” 2 HI. P. C. 85; but it cannot be doubted that the 
party causing the death would, in such a case, have been allowed 
the benefit of every possible circumstance of alleviation. Is then a 
rigour, which isabhorrent fromthe mild spirit of our constitution, 
to be observed ouly against those who come forward, not as breakers 
of the peace, not as violators of the sabbath, but against those, and 
those only, wiio exert themselves in support of the laws, and for the 
maitenance of religion, decency, and good order? I am_ well 


aware that all who are distinguished by their zeal in such a cause, are 


sure to be viewed with unfavourable prejudices Dy the licentious and 
the uutbinking. But ] should not have expected such prejudices to 
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And yet, if the printed report of Mr, 
Campbell's trial be correct, it was a circumstance of this nature 


prevail in a court of justice. 


which turned tse scale against that gentieman. For the Judge is 
stated to have said, that the imminent danger to which Mr. C.’s life 
was exposed, when ihe fired the pistol, was “ the consequence of 
his origmal rashness,” in “ interrupting the revel.” If his Lordship 
expressed himself wm this manner, which I find it dithcult to believe, 
1 will venture confidently to atlirm, that he saw the matter in a 
wrong light, and that the jury found their verdict under an errone- 
ous direction, Nay, I will even assert, notwithstanding such high 
and respectable authority, that Mr. Campbell’s original interference 
to interrupt the revel, instead of deserving to be dewominated rash- 
ness, Was a most praiseworthy act. I should indeed have expected 
that instead of a high constable only, the magistrates would have in- 
terfered to put a stop to a Sunday revel; and I do not hesitate to 
say, that the existence of such a revel, Within the precincts of their 
authority, was disgraceful to them. But in their absence it: was 
highly creditable to the high constable to attempt what they might 
have effected with much more facility and safety. 

Sir, though I have not the least knowledge of Mr. Campbell, and 
do not know that I have ever seen him, it makes my heart bleed to 
think that, for such meritorious conduct, a gentleman, wliose cha- 
racter was proved on the trial, according to the observation of the 
Judge, to be “ perhaps as high as could be given to any human be- 
ing,” should suffer the disgrace of a conviction, and the horrors of a 
gaol. But, in a public point of view,l fear the consequences of this 
case will be far more serious. For it tends, in my apprehension, to 
weaken that confidence in the administration of criminal justice, 
which hitherto every individual in this country has been entit!ed to 
feel. It tends also to deter peace officers from the execution of their 
duty, in which they are already but too remiss; and even to intro- 
duce doubt and uncertainty into the law itself, by invalidating those 
principles and maxims which flow from the highest authority, and 
which have always been considered as indisputable. 1 wish, Sir, 
that the extraordinary circumstances of this case were made know’ 
to his Majesty. It would not become me to encowrage a hope that, 
by a gracious interposition of the royal prerogative, the prison doors 
would then be thrown open to the unhappy sufferer; but 1 am con- 
fident that the sympathy of the royal breast, that seat of religion 
and virtue, would be excited in behalf of an unfortunate subject, 
whose chief, or rather whose only, fault seems to consist in his obedi- 
ence to the proclamation of his sovereign, who has thereby com- 
manded “ ALL OFFICERS AND MINISTERS, WHETHER ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL OR CIVIL, TO BE VERY VIGILANT AND STRICT IN 
THE DISCOVERY AND EFFECTUAL PROSECUTION AND PUNISH- 
MENT OF ALL PERSONS WHO ARE GUILTY OF PROFANATION 
OF THE Lorp’s Day.” 

I am, Sir, &e. 


JusTUS. 


TETAS eM Fe SERRE ee 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 

AS slander is a vice condemned by Christian and by Heathen mo- 
falists, [ presume it will not meet w ‘ith any advocate, nor is it neces- 
sary tobe often the subject of public animadversion, when its atro- 
ciousness is so generally owed. But there is another habit more 
generally indulged in, of a doubtful nature, and to which, I hope, 
cannot be annexed so great a degiee of guilt. How far it may be 
sometimes useful, and cousequently justifiable, I wish some of your 
correspondents would be kind enough to determine. 

I allude to the practice of censuring the faults and follies of our 

neighbours. I do not mean indulging a censorious disposition, or 
feeling any pleasing gratification i in detec ting or exposing their errors, 
or magnifying their inadvertencies into crimes; but whether it is al- 
lowable to mention in conversation these actions which ave of public 
notoriety, and to express our opinion of their inipropriety or guilt. 

It has been adiitted that in-our social mectings philosophical sub- 
jects are seldom discussed, laws of morality defined, or even objects 
of taste and scietice examined. The tea-table lies under the general 
imputation of being “ the school for scandal,” and if it is scanda- 
lous to remark on the cenduct of neighbours, I fear the charge is too 
just. It is often a relaxation from bedily labour, and sometimes 
from the severer duties of the study ; and under these circumstances, 
the occurrences of the day, the anecdotes of the village, naturally 
become the topics of conversation. As man is an active animal, in- 
fluenced by a variety of passions, and actuated by a variety of pur- 
suits, few situations are so secluded but our neighbours’ actions will 
sometimes obtrude themselves on our observation ; aud our relations 
to each other and mutual dependencies are such, that perhaps few of 
our virtuous or vicious actions terminate in ourselves. We feel an 
terest as men, as members of the seme society, and often in our 
bodies and estates. Is it tlien criminal to remark such events? to 
censure such as are immoral! orto laugh at such as are ridiculous ? 
Or may the action be related, though our judgment upon it must 
remain nnpeuetrably locked up in our own breasts ! 

It has been thought by some, that while a sense of honour re- 
mained, a love of reputation was at least some guard from ill, and 
that, where nobler motives were wanting, a fair reputation was the 
object of our care, and the “ werld’s loud laugh” the object ot 
our dread. But under this philanthropic system of morality, the 
drunkard may revel, or the profiigate may indulge i im his vices, with- 
out any restraint or censure from an i!l-natured world, 

Sut perhaps a mere important difiiculty arises from the considera- 
tion, that for the security of our peace, our interest, and our hap- 
piness, it is necessary that some characters should be known, and some 
avoided. Are we to be iguorant of the wiles of the specious flatterer, 
till we have felt the eflects of his skill? Is not the artful seducer to be 
known till innocence has fallen a prey to his spares? Or are we not 
to be put upon our guard agamst the plausibie schemer till we have 
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suffered 1 in our property ? If we have been injured by the artifice of 
our neighbour, is it cruninal, ts it net our duty to give au apostolical 

caution to our friend, “ Of him be thou aware alse.” Are we not 
allowed to use the experience of others in aid of our own! or must 
we wait for conviction from our own errors ! 

But when we would impress upon the minds of young people the 
fetal consequences of vice, would the most eloquent declamation 
against drunkenness and debauc hery, or the most sublime barangue 
in favougs of virtue, make so deep or so forcible an impression, as 
the palsied hand or emaciated body of the profligate debauc hee |! ’ It 
is said, indeed, that “we must not speak ill of the dead ;” but if 
the living claim the same exeluption, fron: whence are we to draw 
our exanmples of vice? Esop hinself could not find an example of 
intemperance among all the birds of the air, or among ail the beasts 
of the field. 

If the tea-table may not be allowed to erricise the actions of men, 
is the pulpit to be indulged in personal and poited applications! It 
is undoubtedly the duty of the Cliristian minister to “ reprove, re- 
buke, and exhort;” but I must question whether public reprehen- 
sious for inadvertencies are likely to do nich good, or to promote 
that love and esteern which ought to subsist between a pastor and his 
flock, and which every good man would be solicitous to preserve, A 
respected niintster may always find access to every mndividual in his 
parish, and private admonition would be far more likely to check 
the errors of those who are not hardened in vice, than public re- 
proof. Besides there is something ungenerous to take the advan- 
tage of ottice and situation, when the delinquent has no opportunity 
toextenuate or deny, or, sould he presume to do it, is threatened 
with all the severity of an ecclesiastical court, 

We are commanded, indeed, by divine authority,. “ xet lo judge, 
that we be not judged: but whether this is to. be considered as un 
absolute prohibition, or only as @ restraint against rash or precipitate 
judgment, TP niust leave to the learned cusuist to determine. 

J inav, perhaps, be deemed an advocate for an unmenty and illi- 
beral vice; but as satire, whieh may be styled censure w ith a sting, 
lias em ployed the pens of great and good men, TE hope Tmay shelter 
my opmion under such respectable examples. Tnecd not have re- 
course to heathen poets. When philosophy had nothing to propos 
as a reward to virtue but “ dée consciousness of doing right,” 
bight reasonably be allowed thet vice might be restrained Iry a 
severest flagellatious. But wacer the milder -influence of Christians 
ity, Denne, Addison, Steele, Pope, and the Christan Young, 
have wielded (he pen of satire, vend exposed with severity or bumer. 
(he follies and ubsurdities of Lvivg characters. R 

The public actions, ef pubiie characters, vm even their priv. te 
failings, we all claim the privilege of censuring end conden ing 
Wien perhaps their consequences but remotely affect us; but the 
weighbour and companion, whose interests are nearly connected witla 
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those most dear tons, may indulge his vicious propensities with im- 
pumty, or at most with silent observation. 

few persons are placed in so independent and unconnected a state, as 
not to be materially aflected by the actions of thetrneighbours, whether 
they are good or bad; and if we are profil hited from remarking thei, 
or fonainy an opmion of then prob ible tende ‘cy Or e tle ct, how are 
we to acquire that kenowledere of the world, which is considered by 
some as so vals rable aN ac cyuisit ion us to be SOU hit for even at Ps 
hazard, if not at the expence, of virtue ? Our best knowtedge, 
deed, is to “ kuow ourselves :” but L know not whether this ates 
ledge can be correctly attained without some observations on the mo- 
tives and actions of others; or if we form our opinions of mankind 
only from our own dispositions, whether we may not sometimes judge 
very unclraritably of the tenipers of others. 

Glouceste rshire, Aug. 20th, 1808. S. F. 


PLAN FOR EDITING AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF A SOCIETY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJ ACOBIN REVIEW, 
Si, | 

HAVING observed of late several proposals from different quar- 
ters for publishing an improved Dictionary of the English language, 
I feel myself induced to offer my sentiments on this subject, which I 
request the favour of making public through the medium of your 
highly esteemed miscellany. It must be acknowledged by all that a 
work of this nature is ina peculiar manner a national concern ; thiat 
it ought to be at once the repository and standard for the literature 
of a people ; and that it derives its whole importance from the de- 
gree of contidence which it enjoys from the public; and that: it 
should not be undertaken on light and frivolous grounds. Instead, 
therefore, of er ge the rash atte: npts of individuals to effect 
what surpasses the powers of anv one man, and thus crowding on 
the world se end ponderous works of the same kind, no one of 
which is complete, T carmmot help thinking that, if those who have 
directed their attention to philological pursuits would unite them- 
selves mio a society similer to the French Ac ademy, the labours and 
opiaions of many wight be so combined as to give solidity, consist- 
ency, and au thority tothe whole. In this case TI should recommend 


that one (or two at most) should be the principal labourers ; that the 


rest should be contributors, revisers, or correctors: that a certain 


‘ pertion, when prey vared, should be revised at stated periods by the 
" society oner, twice, or oftener, as might be found necessary ; and 
‘that nothing “wh onda be admitted for public: tion unsanctioned by a 
majority of the members. 
As this is, however, but a general preposition, T have only to add, 
that, as soon as I have published the third part of the “ Preceptor 
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and his Pupils,” which will be a preparatory w ork on the forcé and sig= 
nification of the English words for the use of schools, I inteud to offer 
a specimen of what 1 conceive to be a proper analysis of words for 
the purpe se of a Dictionary; and, should my views meet the public 
approb: tion, Eshall then w illingly submit the result of my labours to 
the decision of such a literary tribunal, 
Yours, &c. 
Vialworth, Sept. 7, 1808. GEORGE CRABB. 





ON CRIM. CON. TRIALS AND OATHS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN, REVLEW. 
Sir, 

I READ in your last number some very proper animadversions on 
the language held by a ceitain eminent counsellor, in one of, those 
trials for adultery, which have become of late so awfully prevalent 
among us. | also, if you will permit it, am amious to represent 
to you how much I was offended at the manner in which he made 
use of one expression, at a trial of the saine sort, which took place 
very shortly afier that alluded to above. Wishing, I suppose, to 
throw some kind of stigma upon the evidence given by the witnesses 
of the plaintiff, he talked/a great dealabout the number of Dible 
oaths, as he chose to call them, which they had brought forward. 
What oflended me, Mr. Editor, and I believe every thinking person 
in court, was the manner, the sneering and sarcastic wanner, in 
Which he repeated the expression of Bible oaths. Such was the kind 
of stress laid upon the word ible, as seemed to indicate that more 
Was meant than was expressed. Now surely, Sir, Mr. Garrow must 
have too great a value for the general welfare of society, of if he 
had not that, he must have too great a regard for ‘the interests of 
his own profession, to wish designedly to diminish that awful respect 
with which oaths are still considered by the inhabitants of this 
country. But, most undoubtedly, the evident tendency of what he 
said, and more than all his manner of saying it, did prompt us to 
suppose that such was his purpose and desire. If such should become 
a prevalent practice amoug our counsel, we may reasonably fear that 
it will (when joined with the irreverent and most indecent manner 
of adininistering oaths in our courts of justice,) conduce to lessen 
that awful feeling with which they should ever be contemplated, 
and thus to loosen one of the great hinges, on which hang the in- 
terests and happiness of mankind. Would net the saci edness and 
solemnity of an appeal to the Supreme -Beimg be mach mere likely 
to be felt, were it to be administered with due pr: itty tod decorum 
by one of his own ministers, than it can be by the m: 4hod which is 
how adopted ? Why is not this made part of thetiduty of the 
chaplain who accompanies the Sheriff? He niust kuow very tittle of 
human nature, who supposes that a more serious intpression wiil 
not be made by an outh, delivered by a clergyman i his “proper 
habiliments, and with professional solemnity, than by oue vabbled 
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100 Mifcellantes. 


over bya dapper fellow, who neither is sensible of any awe himeelf, 
nor wishes to nnpress it upon those whom he addresses. 
Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


C.S. H. 


THE CONTRAST. 


INCLUDING COMPARATIVE VIEWS OF BRITAIN, SPAIN, AND 
FRANCE: ADDRESSED TO AN ENGLISH NOBLEMAN. 


PART I. 


FROM realms, my lord, where pow’r unlicens’d reigns, 
And cheated vassals seem to hug their chains ; 
Where trembling slaves suppress the heart-felt sigh, 
Aad, gall’d by fetters, rave of libe rty! 
From cities sack’d and villages on fire, 
Where scarce is sav'd the crutch’d or bed-rid sire ; 
Where near her hour of trial shrieks the wife, 
And the scar'd babe untimely springs to life ; 
Welcome, thrice welcome, to your native land, 
Where still fair Freedom makes her awful stand ; 
Where still Religion holds her sacred sway, 
And points to regions of eternal day. 
QO! cast the vision of the wond’ring mind 
O’er the tremendous deserts left behind ; 
Deserts where once sweet Flora dress’d her bowers, 
And loveliest Nature put forth all her powers. 
But, ah! since these no more a liome afford 
To the sad remnants of the victor’s sword, 
Far from the lov'd, lamented, scenes they haste, 
To quit the terrors of the sanguine waste ; 
Far from the well-remembey'd paths they fly, 
No pause allow'd to leave one parting sigh; 
No soft relief, no fondlv-lingenng view, 
To sooth the rigours of a last adieu! 
Escap’d from these, and Ais mmperial doom, 
“ Of half mankind the butcher and the tomb*,” 
Thou com’st, my lord, when ev'ry smiling grove 
Glows with the charm of Beauty and of i Ove; 
When Zephyr woos and wins the blooming May, 
And Flora weaves for both her garlands gay ; 
When, on her fav’rite Season, she bestows 
Iler sweetest violet and her tend’rest rose ; 
ae ev'ry well-remember'’d object round 
Conspire to deck thy lov'd paternal boun. 
To Memry precious these, to Fancy dear, 
And the full heart receives them with a tear : 
And these shali greet you; but not these alone, 
For, ah! yet prouder blessings are your own ; 








* Pope. 
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Mifcellanies. 


A thousand voices raise th’ inspiring sound, 

A thousand echos the glad notes rebound : 

Each zephyr wings them thro’ your fair domains, 

Till Winborn’s* farthest meads repeat the strains. 
And, ah! the lov’d associates of your life, 

: The blooming daughter and the taithful wife, 

: Dear, dear companions of your foreign care, 

? Proud ev'ry grief as ev'ry joy to share ; 

Those who your sorrews soften’d, while they bore, 

’Mid Way's dread clamours, on a hostile shore ; 

Say—for you best can tell---with what delight 

Will these m all your gracious acts unite ; 

Explore with you each recollected shade, 

And view the happy beings you have made ; 

Over the wide circuit of your bounty roam, 

Aud see, at ev'ry pause, some blissful home ; 

Survey each well-known cottage of the green, 

There the gay garden, there the orchard scene ; 

Here, or the swain’s or housewife’s pride; and there, 

The domes of learning, industry, and pray’r! 
And, oh! the Dome where in profound repose— 

Secure from foreign or domestic foes ; 

Secure from rufhians, diffring but in name, 

Patriots or hirelings, their vile end the same ; 

Por equal he, who, mask’d in midnight gloom, 

Disturbs for gold the tenant of the tomb ; 

Or who, obedient to a tyrant’s nod, 

Worships his idol or blaspheines his God ; 

The mob’s vain idol, gibbetted or crown'd, 

For what excess can mad ambition bound ? 

A saint, or devil, canoniz’d by turns, 

As faction rages or ambition burns ; 

Alike, who force the chambers of the. dead, 

Plunder the trophied tomb or briery bed :-— 











* The seat of Lord Shaftesbury is within two short miles of 
Cranbourn, in Winborne Hundred. It is finely wooded: the grotto is 
an object of the traveller's curiosity; the country surrounding it 
is richly diversified ; and the mansion house, though placed somewhat 
in a low and humid sicuation, is on a scale of magnificence, suit- 
able to the rank of the noble proprietor, Passing thus hastily, not 
contemptuously, the traveller is eager to give the reader’s heart the 
intelligence of what far surpasses these things, by conducting him to 
the various humble dwellings, whether situated in the adjacent towns 
and villages or embosomed in the shades, where the inhabitants are 
clothed, fed, or comforted, by a benevolence that is hereditary in the 
Shaftesburys ; and which has lost nothing of its genial glow by time 
or by descent. 
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j 
Safe from all these, within the hallow’d shrine, 
Repose the relics of the COOPER Ine. 

Proud of her busband’s* honour, tame, and life, 3 
Your great progeniter, whose tencler wife, " 
With fond affection, aud with pious care, Be: 
The warble rais’d,--to imark bis virtues there. fa 
The noble Ashley+t, tee, whose taste retin’d, e 
And polish’d wisdom, spoke th’ ennobled mind. a 
Hlustrious band! whom Piety reveres, Pe 
Whom Virtue honeurs, and whem Love eacdears! 








— _ ————— — << e eeenee = 
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The church of SteGiles is an object of considerable ottraction, 
and is situated on the narth side of the parish, near the seat of 
Lord Shaftesbury, whose fam ™ burial place itis. "There are several 
elegant monuments of the amily, “Phose of the fourth earl, and 
that of the geble auther ef the Characteristics, are eninenify beautiful. 
On the south side of the chancel is one of beautifal marble, eX GUL 
sitely executed by Schumaker, representing © @ sarcophagus, under 
which is the following admirable InsCrIption ; 


Mary Countess of Shaftesbury, 
In testimony of her most tender and indixactub! e regard to 
The much loved mem ory of her atlectionate 
Husband, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
fourth Earl of Shi: iftesbury, 
Who, from a consistency of virtuous conduct 
i pulslic and private, 
Had as many friends and as few enemies 
ei as ever fell to the lot of man. 
Having lived im honour, he died in peace ; 
’ the result of a life well-spent, 
And of hope grounded on the redeeming mercy 





inte Sy eA ED STEERER TES 


of that adorable, all- -perfect Being t 
Of whiese glory he was zealous, g 
to whese creatures he was kind, ‘ 
) whose will was his study, 2 
ati and whese service his delight. 2 
| | ' Having received and diffused happiness, a 
he ceparted this life, be 
j Anudst the prayers of the rich and poor, é 
: ' M: vy the 27, 177i, at 
| . weed 61: i 
é His works tollow hin. 
Ria) On each side of the monument = two boys, one holding a torch 
. | inverte 7 the other a crown of glory, and looking up toa bust of 
| ; the late Farl of Sha M“tesbury p! aced over the sarcophagus. 
; + The inseription under the statue in St. Giles’s church, represent- 
|t ‘ ing the third Marl of Shaftesbury, author of the Characteristics, is as 
t | follows: 
' 
7 . | 
; ; 
(i ae 
iv 
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F -» views of frail mortality, my lord, 
To Briieh we 1ds a solace can aftord ; 
An. «cance! thy sacrilege, oppos’d to these, 
M.. cach the softer forms of grief fo please. 


Be ond the grave the CONTRAST may extend, 
Fo: Sritain guards the ashes of a friend. 
; .u, then—receive the richest, proudest store 


Thar Bi ipture’s tributary tide can pour ! 
If these, iy ford, who ne’er a sorrow knew 
Since first their wants and cares were known to you, 
Can poor be calld—-your happy peor attend 
‘To hail, with tears of joy, their Parent Friend ! 
Py rom genial cots, your bounteous gifis, they come, 
‘bo ereet your blest return to them, and home. 

Around, in jocand groups, exulting threag 
‘The grave, the gay, the aged, and ti: ¥ «ung: 
Viney come ix prayer, their tneense t “rupart; 
fuceuse that heav’n best loves—¢ grateful heart ! 
Share, then, oh! share this transport of your plains, 
The besom jubilee of blissful swaius ; 
Those blissful swains which stil your bounty bless‘d, 
When this kind patron, captive and oppress’d. 

Ami the clamours of th’ embattled host, 
Was far remov’d trom Albion’s peacetul coast : 

| Ifnaself unseen, his almoners* dispense 
3 Th’ untroubled stream of warm Benevolence. 
"Tis thus that heav’n sends bounties from above, 
. While favour'd mortals its indulgence prove. 
Thus falls its dews on drooping plant and flow’r ; 
, Vraught with abundance, thus descends its show’r ; 
4 ‘Thus springs the fanning breeze, thus sunbeams sline, 
Soft, silent, calm—-to mark a hand divine ! 
With one uncheck’d and undiminish’d force 
The blessing’s seen— invisible the source ! 





PART Il. 


LONG may those scenes, my lord, be your's to greet 
The heav’n-savd SHAFTESBURYS at their natal seat ! 





Polite Literature, 
In the person of a muse, laments the death 
of her most distinguished votary, 
_ The Right Llonourable Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
third “art of Shaftesbury ; 
He was born February 14, 1712. 


a 
Respective stewards are left in trust, not on ly for the lord of the 
do main, but for the poor of eac ‘he parteb, within the bound lary of the 


whole property, an extent of nearly forty miles within a ring fence. 
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104 Mifcellanies. 


Long be it yours, from hated bondage free, 
Still to pur-ue the works of charity! 

To bid the rose of youth in beauty grow, 

Au spotless, as your life, its lilies blow : 

From thorny vice th’ unsully ‘d breast to shield, 
And rear ‘Truth’s altars on the flow’ ry field ; 
Guard the pure bosom from the blight of art, 
And nourish e1 ry blossom of the heart ; 
Watch the good fruit, the noxious weeds controul, 
And graft your virtues on the poor man’s soul: 
Till a whole peasantry shall catch the fame, 
And with their Maker's Join vour sacred name ; 
For your long life invoke the heav ‘nly pow’r, 
And mark w ith tears of joy vour natal hour : 
Then, with bent knee, the Merciful implore, 
To stay the time when you shall be no more ! 

Yet cre that time shall change to grief the tear, 
Ah! may that Power prolong thy sqjourn here. 
Pardon the wish ; but oh! m av heav’n bestow 
Virtue like thine to cheer this vale of woe : 

While Health her chaplets round your bow’rs shall twine, 
Chaplets—THOU MAN OF BL oop! unlike to thine; 
For while (Ay garland, red with human gore, 

Leaves the deep stain of slaughter on each shore ; 

On Nature's ruins rear’st thy throne of pow’r, 

Planting new thorns, and cropping ev ry flow’r ; 

While, with foul deeds, thou fill’st the groaning earth, 
And millions curse the hour that gave thee birth! 

"Mid direst scenes of havock and of death, 

Those millions supplicate thy closing breath. 

O! cast once more the retrospective glance 
O'er the degenerate sons of hapless France ! 
Behold, in hordes, from clime to clime they pour, 
Frantic to grasp ummeasurable pow’r ; 

Fraud in their oaths, and ruin in their smile, 
Rav’nous and thick as locusts" of the Nile, 





* The description giv en by Bowles, of the frequent swarms of locusts 
which infest Spain, gives a striking re presentation of the appearance 
of French troops, whether as friends or allies. In 1754 La Mancha 
was covered with locusts, and the horrors of famine assailed the 
fruitiul provinces of Andalusia, Murcia, and Valencia. They have 
someiimes appeared in the air in such numbers as to darken the sky ; 
the clear atmosphere of Spain has become gloomy, and the finest 
sunnner day in Estramadura been rendered more dismal than the 
winter of Holland. Their sense of smelling is so delicate, that they 

can discover a corn-field or a garden at a considerable distance, and 
which they will ravage almost in an instant. 
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Mifcellanics. 


With maniac rage they impotently dare~ 
O! dire extreme of envy and despair !— 
To threat Britannia, who, from yonder main, 
Contemns the menace with a proud disdaim ! 
Whilst One, sublimely tow’ring o’er the rest, 
The greatest, meanest passion in his breast ; 
Whom, nor the awful powers of god-like speech, 
Nor Reasoua’s force, nor Satire’s shaft, can reach ; 
Nor e’en the magic of the melting lyre 
One touch of cherub mercy can inspire ; 
But, greatly daring, still deties the dart 
That strikes with terror many a harden’d heart, 
Mocks human feeling, scorns compassion’s tear, 
And spurns at conscience as the coward’s fear ; 
Of war at once the terror and the shame, 
Whilst bleeding nature shudders at his name ; 
“Mid bonds of peace inteiit new chams to forge, 
Heil’s dread vicegerent, or Heav'n’s awful scourge ! 
Butah! what visions, awful and profound, 
Pregnant with happier omens eroud around ? 
What kindling glory bursts upon tie sight, 
Fair zs when chaos hail’d the birth of licht ? 
When the first sunbeam on the mass was siied, 
And utter darkness from the radiance fled ! 
Swift as the lightning’s flash the thunders roll! 
Th’ effulgence e rushes on the startled soul ! 
Lo! as it spreads into more perfect day, 
Ex.ulting myriads bless the expanding 1 ray, 
Pursue the illumin’d track their fathers trod, 
Rise to new life, and feel th’ inspiring God ! 
From heav’n, from highest heav'n, descends the flame, 
To point and guide the way to generous fame. 
"Twas thus the pillar’d fire its beam display’d 
To gild the sacred path that heav’n "oe acl 
Full many a biood-stain’d year its course had run, 
Ere men divin’d from whence their w rongs begun ; 
By turns alarm’d, disturb’d, sedue’d, caress'd, 
Flatter’d, cajol’d, corrupted and oppress’d ; 
With specious shews of freedom now anius’d, 
And now with real slavery abus‘d, 
Falsehood, ambition, rapine all their alin, 
Th’ assassin miask’d beneath the hero’s name ; 
The solemn treaty and the banquet gay, 
Insidious each, as each might best betray ; 
The cheated world ensnar'd by an embrace, 
To fix its axis on an upstart race ; 
Empire on empire hurl’d, and throne on throne, 
By robbers bent to make that world their own ; 
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Mifccllanies. 
Til! kinedom after Kingdem swell’d their pow, 
And jis iice’d the monsters.to devqur ! 

But broad sod general, while the guin spread, 
One generous natton rose as from the dead ; 
Fen from ts ash 4, &8& hy neav ns conmmand, 

In fire it rose. the Phoenix of the land! 

Yet ah! af was not the fers Pete or’s viore, 
That burns awhile, then dissipates im air ; 
"Twas not the madd’ning ferment of an hour, 
Nor meaner struggle for a change of power ; 
"Twas not a sordid, mercenary race, 

That move to battle with a hireliig’s pace, 

Nor the plann'd contest, that {rom party springs, 
Nor partial strife of yel inferior things, 

Nor yet the multituce’s unlicens'd rage, 

That for vile gold oneither side engaee ; 

No! ‘twas the mecnet which all nature drawe 
To one supreme and universal cause ; 

That touches at a thousand points the heart, 
Wakes us to bliss, or agonizing smart ; 

That rocks the cradle where our infants hie, 
Throbs in each pulse, and breathes in ew ry sigh ; 
That euards the dwellings where our loves “reside, 
"The father’s transports and the matron’s pride, 
And in the forms of parent, child, or wife, 
Endears the sweet athnities of life. 

Yes, ‘twas the attraction, which, where’er we roam, 
True as the polar neeie, points lo HOME: 

All that ean bind us to this world of care, 

Chief source of ev'ry joy, of ev'ry pray'r ! 
Nay, all that soars beyond this mortal span, 

And lifts the nobler hopes of favour’d man ; 

©! ‘twas the magnet above earth's controul, 
Which to sublimer re gions draws the soul, 
Ascends with force divine the blest abode, 

And, findipg there its centre, points to Gop! 

What tho’ of no avail the potent law 


Which thus from earth to heav'n, from man to God can draw ; 


What tho’ renonane’d, disdain’d by that arch foe, 
Nature's dread pest, who ne’er its force can know, ; : 
See how it ruslies through each swelling vein, 
Fill'd with the blood of glory-breathing Spain ! 
See how it kindles into generous flame, 
And every hero arms for more than tame ! 

With speed of thought, to each congenial shore, 
Asif a Seraph wing d the tidings bore, 
Piies the electric spark, unnumber'd ways, 
Spreads as it noves, and gathers to a blaze! 
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Mifcellanies, 


The brave Gallicians cateh the holy fire ; 
Asturia, Murica, Arragon, respire : 
Esticmadura, Leon, Biscay, join, 

And prostrate 1 Sillions, as by breath divine ; 
Leap into form, Eke atoms tu the hour 

When anarchy obey’d th’ Almighty power ; 
When fiom confusion beauteous order sprang, 
And the harmonious spheres with piaudits rang. 

Ye virtue-prov’d and heav’n-appomted host, 

The world’s new wonder, and your country’ s boast, 
To you, the high-plum’d glory is assign’d, 

To give the proud example to mankind. 

Tn times like these, when foul corruption’s art 

Has piy’d with bulky bribes the struggling heart ; 
When oft the trusted soldier has been : stain’d, 
Vhole armies sacrifie’d, and empires drain’d ; 
When vauutiug heroes heve to rufhaus grown, 
And soldat onee their country and the crown; 

In treacherous times Like these, its yours to shew 
The statesmau’s wisdoin and the warrior’s glow; 
The ster disdain of interest and of sway, 

And uli tit leads the yielding mind astray. 
Brave, wise, apd loyal, generous and just, 

You hold the retus of gévernment in trust: 

Too proud to fill e’en a deserted throne, 

But make a captive Priace’s wrongs your owns 
Myriads of faithful subjects, to restore 

His rightful sceptre, and defrauded power; 

Your sons, you daughte rs, feel one pious aim, 
And pant to shave hereditary fanie ; 

Feel their descent from an unconquer’d train, 

Or they who rose more glorious from the chain. 
Yes, ye remember what your records tell! 

When the proud legions with Sempronius fell. 
What then was Spain let the fierce Moor declare, 
When great Pelagio led his troops to war; 

When Lusitania’s herces took the field, 

While vanquish’d thousands to their prowess yield ; 
When the Imperial Mistress of the world 

Saw his choice cohorts in confusion hurl’d; 

When her two Scipios, dreadful in their might, 
And Asdrubal, but ill sustain’d the fight; 

When, from the walls of Tripoli, was sought 
.TH’ expected triumph, with no conquest bought; 
“Ventilius, vanguish’d, and in chains appear’d, 

And Christian banners were by Christians rear’d! 
Proud Rome! thy eagle dropt the towering crest; 
And ev’n thy Hannibal was sore oppress’ ; 

Thy bribes, thy arts, thy arms, were all withstood, 
Aud thy w reathes stain’d with the republic’s blood. 
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108 Mijcellanies. 


Spirit anecust of Saibiaie s chief, 
Great Viriarus*! fim'd for prompt retief, 
Spain's brave deliverer! from the skies look dowa 
On a lov'd country, and a cause thy own. 
O imay the memory of thy deeds sublime, 
That iise triumphant o’er the wrecks of time, 
Still breathe a portion of thy godlike fire, 
And that waperishable glow inspire, 





“ Virmatus, who, inthe obscure station of a private soldier, pos- 
sessedi the talents of a general and the soul of an hero. ‘ Remem- 
ber,’ exclaimed lic, ‘ the perfidy of Lucullus, and of Galba; re- 
spect my counsels, and I will engage to deliver you from the snare 
nm which you are entangled.” ‘Che tone of confidence he assumed 
awakened new hope tu the desponding bosoms of the Lusitanians; 
they committed themselves to his superior genius, and their obedi- 
ence was rewarded by immediate safety. While with a thousand 
horse be opposed au ¢ xtended line to the Roman legions, and mes 
naced in uppearance a general engagement, he directed the rest in 
sniall parties fo pursne separate and untrequented paths, which he 
himself Lad explored in search of game or of spoil; and to rendez- 
vous under the walls of Tubala. His orders were executed with 
prompt ude and success; and no sooner was he assured of the re- 
treat of his infantry, than he followed with his horse their footsteps, 
With a sw “a ss and dexterity that eluded all pursuit. 

“The Homan historians have lavished on Viriatus the opprobrious 
terius of rebel and robber; they have reluctantly confessed his skill 
aud courage; his temperance and chastity in private, his faith and 


generosity in public life. His youth had been devoted to the toils of 


the chace; and in an age and country where the limits of justice and 
property were slightly traced, he might deem it no ignoble deed to 
despoik b: y his single strength the Roman of that wealth which he 
had extotted trom the oppressed natives of Spain. If these prac 
tices Ina more enlightened and civilized period have reflected some 
dishonour on lus character, they were eflaced by the general integ- 
rity he observed when possessed of power. ‘The spirit of the hardy 
hunter, or licentions rover, soon emerged from obse urity and dis- 
gioce; bv his lute services he was established in the comniand of the 
Qin that he preserved; his superior fame attracted to his standard a 
crowd of Lusitaniaus tured to danger, and enamoured of inde- 
pendence; his authority was founded " on the most solid basis, the 
five suflrages of his countrymen; and Rome must have acknow- 
ledeed, that he = to power by the same qualities by which Ro- 
mulus atteined it, a more daring valour, and a more sagacious 
mind. ‘These qualith:s were consecrated to vindicate the independence 
of Spain, wad to check the rapid progress of Roman dominion. [lis 
head and hend eqr. tly contributed to his glory. He seems to have 
possessed the peculiar art of directing successfully the impetuous 
valour of bis countrymen agaiust troops not less brave and better 
disciplined than themselves.”—IJlistory of Spain, 
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Mijcellanies. 
Whose chaplet looks more fair as ages roll, 

To deck the warrior, whose unfannted seul, 
Whose head, hand, heart, and long-encduring toil, 
Cherish’d the laurel, but coutemm’d the spoil: 
Still prudent, tho maguaminionste brave; 

Courted the victor’s wreath, or captives grove ; 
Spurn’d mad ambition’s false and wild apphugse, 
And rais’d his standard in a righteous cause : 
Ardent to reap the harvest of the field, 

The fivst to combat, but the last to vield; 

The first to hope the bloody fray would cease, 
Embrace the fue, and bless the land with peace® 5 
Charm’d by the effeet, forget the cause of strife, 
And prompt to aid th’ amenities of life: 

Jmprove each grace of nature and of art, 

Exalt the genius, and refine the heart. 

O patriot licroes, may like honours watt 
Spain’s geneveus tiibes; but, ah! escape tay fole! 
Blush, perjur’d Romet, whose sordid veld prevail’d, 
When fierce Cxepio’s ars in vain assat'd ; 


oacin— 





* «Phe assertor of his country’s freedoin was not indifferent to 
her happiness, and the lawless rover, whose glory had been esta- 
blished in war, sighed for the tranquil blessings of peace. He ne- 
gociated, but he negociated in arms; and perhaps Virialus never ap- 
peared more truly great, than when, with @ slea ter baud lnistity as- 
sembled, he observed and harassed the suarch of the Renan te- 
gions, and taught Cxpio to respect his genius in the hour of adver- 
sity. In every desultory conflict he maintained his wonted ascend- 
ency; and, afier every successful action, he renewed his proposals 
for peace.” — History of Spain. 

t “"The Ronan consul affected to listen with pleasure to the terms 
that were offered: but beneath the appearance of a treaty, ke cherished 
a dark design, as injurious to his owa heavur as to that of Rome. Open 
and magnanimous, the mind of Viriatus readily ascribed the same 
virtues to others as he himse!f was possessed of. If repeated instances 
ot Roman pertidy might warn him to guard against the artifices of 
the enemy, his conscious rectitude allowed him not to adopt the 
slightest precaution against the treachery of his countrymen. But the 
deputies, whom he had entrasted with the conduct of the aegociation, 
were corrupted by the gold and splecdid promises of Capio; they 
agreed to assassiiate the defender of their couutry: and they per- 
formed the engagement with infamous fidelity. Virietus had de- 
served and he contided in the affection and attachment of his followers. 
The tent of the Lusitanian chief was unprotected by guards or senti- 
nels, and open to access at every hour to the meanest soldier: he was 
the victiin of his honest boiduess; aud, imviacible in arms, he perish- 
ed by domestic treason, At midnight, as in his armour he snatched 
a short and necessary repose from the toils and cares of his station, he 
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110 Mifeellantes. 


Blush, Lusitania! for the wretch who sold 

Thy great deliverer for that sordid gold; 

Blush for the slave, who at deep inidnigh? drew 

Th’ assassin’s blade, and thy preserver slew! 
Warriors, proceed! and tho’ you homage pay 

To deathless heroes of Spain's dawning day ; 

Tho’ her first chiefs with laurels sti// you crown, 

Chiefs who your battles fought and fix’ your throne ; 

Who work’d through mountains and dread caves their way, 

When base usurpers made your land their prey, 

Preferring freedom and a ‘barren soil, 

Incessant peril, and unweary’d toil, 

To smiling regions aud the tertile plain, 

Where slavery dragged the ignominious chain ; 

Tho’ these, your champions and forefathers, claim 

Th’ unfading wreath of recollected tame ; 

Still reverence yourselves, and hold to view 

The model after-times shall teke from you ; 

To glad posterity, yourselves a guide, 

May truth diffuse that greaf exanrple wide ! 

Your great example to mankind shall prove 

You fight for frecdoim, lovalty, and love ; 

Then shall the captive nations ‘nobly rise, 

And take again the track where glory hes! 

Austria renew 'd, ber spirit stil! unbrake, 

Th’ unblemish'd Charles may rescue from her yoke ¢ 

Deluded Russta may redeem her fanie 

And feel the tinge of mingled rage and shame, 

For just revenge may arm her hardy race, 

Redeem’d froin serpeat Gathia’s | rath’ d embrace ; 

Miseuided DeNwakK meet Britannia’s hand, 

And even degraded Prusst’s fetter’d band, 

As from the mould’ ring mansiens of the dead, 

Haply may raise once more her shrouded head. 
Thrice-noble Swrpr ! of an undaunted line, 

In this vast strife cur hopes, our prayers, are thine! 

Hlustrious son of an illustrious sire, 

Whom honour, virtue, and the Muse inspire ! 

Conquest attends, enamour'd of thy name, 

And one than Britain more adores thy fame ! 
And Trou, rever’d, and symp jathizing land, 

Prompt to e xtend the ever helping hand 

Where’er oppression lifts his tren rod, 

Hostile to man, and impious to his God, 








<a 
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was assailed by the daggers of the conspirators: their weapons weré 
plunged into his throat, the only part exposed ; and he instantly ex- 
pired, most probably ignorant of the ingratitude and treachery of thos¢ 
whom he had loved and trusted.— History of Spain. 
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Triend to ite ‘ frieudless, or by flood or held, 
Thy anquil sid foe's best backler, spear, and sitteld 3 
O native AL. BION 1 from whose heay’n-blést sture 
Flows the rich tide ef beubty to each shore, 

By foreign rage or home-bréd femalts crost, 

All the fierce passions in thy merey lost 5 

Inwar, mn peace, to thee the sulfrers come, 

Exiles from ev'ry climé, add find athome 5 -— 

Find the sofi solace of thy shelt’ring arin, 

And, like a credled infant, safe from fiarms! 

The heavy laden lay their burthens down, 

While pity’s tearful suite succeeds thy frow: 

Thon, tyrants’ envy, and thou, patriots’ Tr ar 
Still give thy aid to wronged Theria’s coast ; 

Assert her cause, assist her just defence, 


AND GREATLY PROVE HER SECOND PROVIDENCE! 


iterary Intelligence. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE 'Trenslation of the Sertptures into the Persian Language, so 
long in preparation, and by many thought to be abancoued, has been 
for some time ia the press, at New castle upon Tyne, and is expected 
to be ready for publication in the course of the year 1809; it will 
form ap eli gant demy quarto volume. 4 few copies on royal draw- 
ing paper may be had by an early epplication. 

A most useful and elegant anatomical work, in folio, is to be 
published in October, 1808, entitled Anatomico-Cinrurgical Views 
of the Nose, Mouth, Laryvax, and Fauces; with appropriate expla- 
natious and referenees to the paris; by Mr. J. J. Watt, Sorgeon: 
designed by the author to illustrate the anatomy of these organs as 
tiey appear in different seetions of the head, and performed with 
the strictest attention to anatoniical accuracy. ‘The engravings will 
be four in number, containing six views of the parts of their na- 
tural size, aud accompanied with the same number of outline figures 
of reference; with an addiiional anatomical deseripiion of these 
organs, by Mr. W. Lawrence, Déemoustrator of Anatomy, St. Bare 
The greater part of the principal professional 
gentlemen resident in Loudon have already become subscribers to 
this work. 

The Life of St. Neot, oldest Brother to Kiug Alfred, by the 
Rev. John Whitaker, B. D., in one voluine 8vo, is in the press. 
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C OR RESPONDENCE. 


PHILALETIVES’s letter bas been hanced to the writer of the eri« 
figue alluded to; fhe swing is his repty: “ When the reviewer 
hiade the comparison vi ni rons app eurs fo have aller ted Piilalethes, he 
did it under the impression that both ladies had eaten the forbidden 
fruit, both possessed distineni shed talents, and both were mothers 
without being wives; that the one subsequenily endeavoured te 
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112 Correfpondence. 


envelope her errors in the shrine of philosophy, while the other 
sought the mask of religion. and external piety; and that the piin- 
cipal difference between them consisted in the former bei: iw mother 
of only one child, and retaining ler attachment to its father perhaps 
during life, while the latter had dao, and accepted a doucenr from 
their father, to resign all farther claims on his feclings or generosity. 
The second child is said to have died a premature death. ‘The know- 
ledge of these facts was obtamed from a very respectable and learned 
clergyman, a relative to the father of the two illegitimate chil- 
dren in question. This statement, it is hoped, will be sufficient io 
obviate Philalethes’s charge of ‘ deep-rooted prejudic e; for .if the 

above deeds are really true, as the revicwer hes every reason to be- 
lieve, his comparison was not buproper ; ‘if false, it is a misinforma- 
tion, but not a prejudice. As to the sentence quoted, although inac- 
curately, it is avowedly somewhat obscure, and was designed so to be. 
It was the intention of the reviewer, neither to sanction the vulgar 
prejudices of every vain coxcomb, in depreciating the talents of 
women, nor to flatter the sex at the expence of truih: he meant to 
say, that the judgment of females is oftener intluenced by their pri- 
vate feelings than by inductive reasoning. On the contrary, it is 
but justice here to add, that the very small number of men egainst 
whom the same charge might not be argee, with equal truth, should 
teach the folly of arrogating a superiority merely from the acci- 
dent of education. The reviewer only wishes to add his confident 
hope, that the liberal-and Christian mind of Philaiethes, after this 
explanation, will not only acknowledge the existence of candour and 
impartiality, but also admit the Justness of the comparison, erro- 
neously supposed ‘vehement abuse ;’ he is the more sanguine in this 
expectation, that her letter has tended rather to raise than lower the 
favourable opinion he entertains of the talents and principlesof the sex.” 

Should ‘the above not perfectly satisfy Philalethes, her letter shall 
appear next month, under w hatever signature she may choose to 
adopt. Dhe compliment to the impartiality of our predecessor is 
most justly deserved, and we shai) always be ambitions of imitating 
so noble an example : : vet we cannot pass over this writer's allusion 
to the successful efiorts of the Antitacobin, in effecting a signal act 
of justice relative to the Blagdon controversy, without requesting 
her to dispassionately reconsider the affair like an, historical event, as 
we have coe and we are persuaded she will agree with us, that the 
talents, disinterested love of justice, truth, and Christian spirit, dis- 
played by the then editor, were such as must leave us with more exalted 
sentiments of the dignity of human nature. 

Candidus and the Jen desprit are deferred for consideration : 
if there is no miternal evidence of evil design in the work referred to, 
it surely will not be contended that censure, however severe, if just, 
can be reprehensible: to us it only proves, that Englishmen stil 
dare to write with the freedam becoming their genius and country. 

€F With the present Number is published the Appendix to Vol. 
Xxx ; containing an Historical View of Europe, a copious Review of 
Foreign Literature, an Original Itinerary of Spain; Index, Adc. 








